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Ir was in May, 1785, that Congress passed an act providing 
for a survey of the Northwest Territory which should divide it 
into townships six miles square, each township to be further sub- 
divided into thirty-six sections each one mile square and con- 
taining six hundred and forty acres. This act also provided 
that Section 16 in every township should be reserved for the 
maintenance of public schools. Here we have the origin of 
what have come to be considered the two most significant factors in 
the development of Indiana’s school system —the township unit 
and the first source of revenue. The famous ordinance of 1787 
to which we trace so largely the origin of our free institutions 
set up for us a high ideal, which has dominated our work in 
education: ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” An act of 
1804 authorized that a township of land be set apart near Vin- 
cennes to be used in founding a college. In 1816 the act which 
made Indiana a state provided for a section in each township for 
the use of schools, and also that one entire township, in addition 
to the one heretofore reserved for that purpose, be reserved for 
the use of a seminary of learning. The constitution adopted in 
1816 provided for township schools, county seminaries, and state 
university, ascending in regular gradation, with free tuition and 
equally open to all. In 1818 the general assembly of Indiana 
passed a law making it the duty of the governor to appoint for 
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each county a seminary trustee, who was to accumulate and 
invest funds arising from exemption moneys and fines, as pro- 
vided in the constitution, and looking to the establishment of a 
high-grade secondary school in each county that should receive 
pupils from the township schools and fit them for the university. 
In 1821 the general assembly appointed a committee of seven to 
report to the next general assembly a bill providing for a gen- 
eral system of education ascending in regular gradation from 
township schools to a state university. The work of this com- 
mittee resulted in the law of 1824, which made the system 
consist of the rural school, the county seminary, and the state 
seminary. No provisions whatever were made for town or city 
schools. Indeed, the schools during all these years, and for 
many years longer, depended wholly upon the sentiment of the 
community. In 1833 a law made some attempt to elaborate the 
system by providing for a county commissioner of education, 
three township trustees, and three trustees in each school district. 

These acts tell the story of the progress of education in 
Indiana to the middle of the nineteenth century. School sys- 
tems are not made by the passage of laws—except on paper. 
The Indiana system was on paper. The ideals were good, but 
they could not be realized for more reasons than one. The 
resources were meager, and in many cases not properly cared 
for. The county seminaries furnished practically the only 
opportunity for education, and this opportunity was poor enough, 
with a few exceptions. The buildings provided were poor, the 
equipment was poor, and those who attended had tuition to pay. 
The day for free schools for all was afar off, and illiteracy grew 
apace. The people were busy felling forests and draining 
swamps, and making for themselves homes. They exhausted 
their time and their energy in providing for their families the 
necessities of life, and in battling with malaria and other preva- 
lent diseases. So they had no leisure for the contemplation of 
educational problems, and the spiritual life had to wait. Then, 
it must be remembered that our forefathers came from such 
diverse sections that the population was made up of almost every 
shade of belief, and with manners and customs as varied as the 
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‘regions whence they came. New England, the Virginias, and 
the Carolinas contributed to the tide of emigration that settled 
our state, and the National Road became a dividing line between 
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two sections that were to develop a great commonwealth. With 
such a diversity of opinions upon all subjects, it is not strange 
that educational progress was slow. The people were slow to 
impose upon themselves so-called burdens of taxation for public 
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education, and it took a long struggle to bring about a different * 
notion. 

Caleb Mills, who came to Indiana in the thirties as principal 
of the school at Crawfordsville (which afterwards became 
Wabash College), probably did more than any other man to 
bring a change of opinion. It was he who by his insistent mes- 
sages inspired the law of 1849 and dictated practically the 
educational sentiment of the new constitution. Of course, there 
had been many men of high ideals, splendid teachers, who had 
come to the state at different times, and who with real mission- 
ary zeal had furthered the cause of education. M. Rivet, a 
Frenchman who had fled to this country at the time of the 
French Revolution—a well-educated, cultured gentleman— 
taught school at Vincennes as early as 1793. Then, such men 
as John I. Morrison and Barabus C. Hobbs conducted schools 
from which young men went to college, and afterwards located 
in other towns in the state and opened schools of their own. It 
was through such men as these that the seminaries and private 
academies were maintained in the forties and fifties. As many 
as seventy-three of these schools had been established before 
1850. Aside from the efficient work which these schools did in 
particular cases, they were of inestimable service in keeping the 
question of education before the people. The people still 
believed that parents should decide what education their children 
should have, and should provide it for them. They had not yet 
come into the notion that every child has a right to an education, 
and that it is to the interest of the public to promote it by taxation. 
Secondary education was thought to belong to private enterprises 
and religious organizations. Seminaries similar to those estab- 
lished by the counties were founded by the churches, out of 
which grew many of the denominational colleges that are still 
flourishing and doing good work. Among these may be men- 
tioned Wabash and Hanover, Presbyterian; DePauw and Moore’s 
Hill, Methodist; Franklin, Baptist; Earlham, Friends; Butler, 
Christian ; and Notre Dame, Catholic. It was the fact that these 
provisions had been made for secondary and higher education, 
and that no systematic provisions had been made for common 
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schools, that led Caleb Mills to undertake the work which he 
did. He and the men whom he associated with him succeeded 
in arousing the people to a sense of their responsibility. The 
first fruit of their labors came in the law of 1849, the most sig- 
nificant provisions of which was the consolidation of schools in 
the districts. It is an interesting fact that before the middle of 


the nineteenth century Mills had seen the real soiution of the 
problem of education in a democracy, and had named consolida- 
tion as the key. Out of this thought came the idea of centers 
of learning in districts, townships, and towns, with combinations 
possible in districts and townships, and finally with combinations 
possible between and among districts and townships. This made 
the township graded school possible, which in turn made possible 
and necessary the township high school. Mills, in his messages 
to the legislature in the forties, and afterward in his reports as 
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state superintendent, of public instruction goes over all the 
arguments for consolidation and centralization of district 
schools; and, so far as I know, his arguments have never been 
improved or added to, unless I except the coming of better 
roads and better conveyance, notably the bicycle. It was 
through such men as Mills on the outside, and John I. Morrison 
chairman of the educational committee in the constitutional con- 
vention, that education received recognition in the new constitu- 
tion. With the new constitution and the law of 1852, the 
township became the political and the school unit of the state. 
This fact is of the largest significance in dealing with the Indiana 
school system, for Indiana was probably the first state to make 
the township the school unit. Since, it has been adopted by 
over half of the states inthe Union. The claims made for it and 
admitted need not be repeated here. The new constitution gave 
state supervision, and the people shortly voted in favor of taxa- 
tion for the maintenance of schools. The movement forward 
with the new constitution was interrupted by unfavorable 
decisions of the courts and by the coming of the Civil War. In 
the early sixties from these causes the schools suffered and 
dropped to the lowest level. It was not until after the Civil 
War that the revival came. The Supreme Court held that local 
levies for tuition and common-school revenues were constitu- 
tional, thus making it possible for towns and townships to pro- 
vide for terms of school of respectable length. This really was 
the beginning of local, public high-school education. The law 
had also made it clear that it was the duty of township trustees 
to provide secondary schools for pupils who have completed the 
work in the grades. Out of all these influences, with the town- 
ship as the unit and center of educational activity, the township 
high school came. It was an evolution and came naturally. 
Academies, seminaries, and other secondary schools gradually 
came under the control of the towns and townships, and there 
are few private or denominational preparatory schools left. The 
closing years of the last century witnessed.a rapid development 
in township high schools. 

The township high school was usually located in a centrally 
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situated town, but not always. There are many flourishing 
schools in rural communities, some of these bearing commissions 
from the state board of education. Somewf these schools are 
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located in small municipalities, and are organized jointly between 
town and township. Others, as hinted above, are joint township 
schools under the management of two or more townships. 
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These schools are often the centers of really great learning, hav- 
ing, as they do, some of our strongest men and women as 
teachers. Bright yoang graduates of our normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities, ambitious to rise in the profession, come 
to these schools and attract to them the best young blood in the 
township. The result is apparent in increased educational inter- 
est in the community. The course of study is made to appeal 
to the interests of the many, and everything is done to make the 
time spent in school worth while. For the vast majority this is 
the finishing school, and it is made to mean as much as possible. 
And so it becomes a great educational center, and marks an 
epoch in the lives of many who are to take up their life-work in 
its shadow. It is not a preparatory school for college, though 
many of its graduates go to college. Its aim is to do the best 
thing it can for those who presumably will go no farther. Com- 
munity life determines our course of study, and the pupils are 
prepared for life’s activities. In doing the best thing for the 
majority who do not enter college, we have found that we are 
doing the best thing for the minority who do go to college, and 
we have come to believe that such a course prepares for college 
best. In the smaller schools courses are articulated with courses 
in the large high schools, so that in many cases where good work 
is done, and where the teachers are known, one, two, or three 
years’ work in small schools is accepted in full and given credit 
for credit in the larger school. 

In the matter of school architecture there has been great 
progress in the state. This is particularly true with regard to 
township buildings. Some of these high schools are housed in 
modern, well-equipped buildings that are models in every way. 
We present here pictures of three of these buildings. 

The Nineveh Township High School in Johnson county has 
been in operation since 1872, and is probably the oldest school 
of its kind in the state. It was established by the abandonment 
of three district schools located near the village. The high 
school is in the center of the village, and is attended by all the 
pupils in the township prepared to do high-school work. I find 
an account of the work of this school in State Superintendent 
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Geeting’s report of 1898. Superintendent Geeting gave great 
impetus to this movement; indeed, his name and the growth of 
the township high schools are inseparable in Indiana. The fol- 
lowing account of the Nineveh school is evidently from the pen 
of one who was familiar with the work of the school: 


It is one of the most potent factors in our community for good, and has 
unquestionably raised the standard of intelligence, of morality, of taste, and 
therefore, of life among the people. While a few in the township are opposed 
to higher education, the vast majority favor the school and would not do 
without it. The school has many graduates now, some of them in higher 
institutions of learning, and some filling positions of trust in different parts of 
the country. Many have married and settled here in the township, and have 
an elevating influence upon the community. The principal is also superin- 
tendent of the grades, and receives four dollars perday. We have two teachers 
doing high-school work. The principal is a college graduate with a Master’s 
degree, and the assistant is a high-school graduate, and has made other 
special preparation for her work. Wehave a four-year course, though the 
terms are only six to seven months, The character of the work done is equal 
to that done in any of the high schools or preparatory schools of the state, so 
far as we go. I firmly believe the work done by our pupils is far superior to 
that done in the larger towns, as there are fewer things here to take attention 
from the work. Our pupils range in age from fourteen to twenty-two, and 
spend an average of two hours a day upon each study. There are five grad- 
uates this year, two from town and three from the country. Twoof these live 
about four miles distant, and their parents have conveyed them back and 
forth for four years. In this connection I would state that about half of our 
pupils live upon farms. No provision has been made by the trustee for con- 
veyance, but this is not felt as being a hardship, as those living in the country 
have rigs or wheels of their own. In the first year there are ten pupils; in 
the second, three; in the the third, four; and in the fourth, five. In Latin, 
besides the preliminary work and grammar, we read two books of Czsar and 
three of Virgil. In mathematics we complete Milne’s High School Algebra 
and Wentworth’s Plane Geometry. We give two years to English literature, 
two years to general history, one year to geology, one year to physics, one 
year to rhetoric, one year to physical geography, and three months to civil 
government. 

As another example, the Straughn Township High School, in 
Henry county, is typical of scores of schools over the state. 
What I write here is taken from a recent account sent to me of 
the work of this school: 


The township graded school, with a high school, was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1893, in a three-room building, with three teachers and one hundred five 
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pupils, eighteen of whom constituted the freshman class of the high school. 
Eight of these freshmen had not completed the work in the common schools 
nor grades and as a consequence six of them dropped out the first year. Two 
married in the second year, and ten of the original eighteen finished the three- 
year course. Last year another room was added to the building, and there 
are now four teachers and one hundred and twenty pupils with a fourth year 
added to the high-school course. The school has graduated thirty-two pupils, 
Many who began the work in the Straughn school finished in other high 
schools, and many did only a part of the work. 

That the Straughn school has awakened ideals of culture hitherto 
unknown in the community is conceded by all. Patrons, pupils, and teachers 
have worked in harmony, and are equally proud of the school. 

Of the thirty-two graduates, sixteen have attended higher institutions of 
learning. Eight are teachers or have taught school. Six are graduates of 
business colleges. Four are Indiana University students. Two have been 
students in the farmers’ course at Purdue. One has been a DePauw student. 
Twelve are farmers, and two are merchants. It is the opinion of the writer 
that the influence of this school has entered every home in the community, 
and that it is an influence for better living. 

While there are scores of township high schools working 
under widely different conditions, some with short terms and 
short courses, and no limited number of teachers, the tendency 
is to meet the requirements of the state board of education, and 
there is a constantly increasing number receiving commissions. 
The requirements for a commission are as follows : 

Three years of language, three years of history, three years 
of mathematics, two years of science, four years of English are 
required, with electives to complete a full course of four years. 
This is not meant to be absolute but is suggested as a basis upon 
which to form a course and as the minimum amount of work 
required. As further requirements the following may be men- 
tioned: (1) the character of the teaching must be satisfactory ; 
(2) the high-school course must not be less than thirty-two 
months in length, continuing from the eighth year; (3) the 
whole time of at least two teachers must be given to the high- 
school work; (4) the pursuing of a few subjects throughout the 
entire course rather than many covering short periods; (5) a 
library adequate to meet all the demands for reference work and 
general reading supplementary to the regular text-books; (6) 
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laboratories fully equipped to do all of the necessary work in 
the sciences pursued in any given high school. 


INTERESTING DATA. 


Number of counties in Indiana - - - - - - - g2 
Number of townships - - - - - - - - 1,016 
Number of high schools, ail grades - - - - - - 763 
Number of township graded schools doing work in common 

Number of township high schools - - - - - - 580 
Number of commissioned township high schools - - - - 15 
High-school enrolment - - - - - - 36,641 
Township high-school enrolment - - - : - - 13,305 
High-school graduates, 1903 - - - - - - - 4,440 
Township high-school graduates, 1903 - - - : - - 1,344 
Number of high-school teachers - - - - - - 1,829 
Number of township high-school teachers - - - - - 848 


Salaries of teachers-employed : 
a) Commissioned high-school teachers (170 days average school 


year) per year - - - - - - - $ 726.00 
6) Township high school teachers (140 days average school 
year) per year - - : - - - - 432.00 
Per capita cost of maintenance : 
a) In commissioned high schools - ° - - - - - 33.00 
6) In township high schools - - - : . - 25.00 


The value of the work that these township schools are accom- 
plishing cannot be stated. Provision is made for free secondary 
training for every child in the state. The one great end kept in 
view is the preparation of the child as fully as possible for the real 
duties, opportunities, and privileges of life. We are trying to 
make an institution that will deveiop manly men and womanly 
women ; one that will teach the boys and girls that there is work 
to do in the world, and that will help each one to find his life 
work, and show him how to be successful and happy in it. The 
secondary school can bring to the pupils and to the community 
the great forces in life which guide, inspire, and realize possibili- 
ties. It can minister to the needs of life, not only by bringing 
broad fundamental principles of culture, but by suggesting 
practical social problems and their solutions, and, more than this, 
by suggesting and pointing out actual vocations and ways to 
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succeed in them. Our school machinery has been simplified. 
There is now only one trustee in a township, and the large 
responsibility placed upon him is gradually being realized, and 
we are obtaining better men all the while for the position. The 
dignity of the calling is growing, and there is for us not far in 
the future to be a complete realization of the things for which 
we have hoped and for which we have striven. 
Fassett A. CorTron. 
OFFICE OF 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MATURINUS CORDERIUS: SCHOOLMASTER AT PARIS, 
BORDEAUX, AND GENEVA, IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CoRDERIUs was the schoolmaster of John Calvin. We know 
that his influence on the great Genevan reformer was great, and 
we know it from Calvin himself. Calvin dedicated his commen- 
tary on the Thessalonians to Corderius. In the dedication he 
says: ‘Wishing to bear witness before posterity, so that it may 
know that all my later progress was derived from your teaching, 
and that if there are any merits in my writings, they come in 
part from you.” There is a touch of patronage, it is true, in 
Calvin’s words, but in the full passage there is a strain of sin- 
cerity which bespeaks a consideration for Corderius. M. Abel 
Lefranc in his interesting La jeunesse de Calvin is so much struck 
by the influence of Corderius as a teacher that he says: ‘Who 
knows if this prodigious literary talent, which was so strong a 
weapon for his war of reformation, would have been developed 
to that point had it not been for the initiative of that profound 
educator?’”’ And if authorities are to be quoted as to the posi- 
tion of Corderius as a teacher, then we must repeat the wide- 
spread descriptions of Corderius in the sixteenth century, quoted 
by Quicherat in his Histoire du Collége de Sainte-Barbe: “Cor- 
datus linguae morum vitaeque magister;” and, ‘Corderius 
censor crimina cuncta notat.” The appreciation in which Cor- 
derius was held, further, Quicherat informs us, was embodied as 
an example in the Latin grammar of Junius Rabirius (Paris, 
1534): ‘*Ubicumque docebit Maturinus Corderius florebunt 
bonae litterae” (‘‘ Wherever Maturin Cordier shall teach there 
will good literature flourish”). 

Professor Saintsbury writes of John Calvin with a dislike all 
too candid for a favorable consideration. Yet even he is com- 
pelled to pause before Calvin’s French style with high admira- 
tion. ‘Calvin’s French style,” he says,* ‘stands to Latin—by 


* The Earlier Renaissance, p- 219. 
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happy accident or deliberate and successful attempt—almost 
exactly as the French language itself stands toward its mother” 
(Latin). The tendency in French prose of the time, says Mr. 
Saintsbury, was “either to ponderous word-heaps like those of 
the Rhétoriqueurs, or to clumsy locutions like those of Comi- 
nes. Calvin wrote his Christian Institution in Latin, and him- 
self translated it into French, in 1541; and of the style employed 
in that translation Professor Saintsbury not only speaks as I 
have already quoted, but further gives as the highest praise that 
he “not seldom approaches the still greater but rare achieve- 
ment” of the style of Rabelais himself. Now, it is interesting 
to discover that Maturinus Corderius, the teacher of Calvin, was 
master of the rhetoric class, which he conducted, it is said, with 
the greatest ¢éclat. When Calvin and some others were to come 
into this class, Corderius noted that their previous preparation 
was deficient. Good schoolmaster that he was, he voluntarily 
undertook to coach them in a lower class and to make up the 
lacune of their previous training.? ‘‘While developing,” says 
M. Lefranc, “in a quite special manner the practice of theme- 
writing in their instruction, he used to teach his class to think 
in Latin, without overloading their minds with formule. He 
directed them, at the same time, with equal pains, in the study 
of the French language, which he took care not to forbid, as 
they did elséwhere.”” What Corderius especially accomplished 
was just this: he insisted that his boys should give up the use of 
the corrupt French and Latin which they found in common use. 
Who can fail to see that a method of this kind in the school- 
room had a great part in the production of the possibility of 
Calvin’s style—that style which even Professor Saintsbury is 


fain to praise? 

There is a parallel in English school work of the time. In 
1561 Richard Mulcaster became first head master of Merchant 
Taylor’s School, and probably Edmund Spenser was one of his 
first pupils. I have formerly? pointed out that Spenser’s first 
efforts in poetry were made soon after leaving school, and the 


* [bid., p. 220. ?See LEFRANC, La jeunesse de Calvin, p. 61. 


3In a lecture on Mulcaster in the College of Preceptors, London, 1893. 
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eloquent passage in Mulcaster’s Elementarie in praise of the ver- 
nacular’ is a sufficient guarantee that Mulcaster’s pupils were 
taught a due respect for English. That such an English poet 
as Spenser had such a. lover of the English language, as his 
schoolmaster, in an age so near to the Renaissance, I regard as 
an important fact. Similarly, the relation between Calvin and 
Corderius is not haphazard. ‘Who knows”—let me repeat M. 
Lefranc’s words—‘‘if Calvin’s prodigious literary talent, which 
was so strong a weapon for his war of reformation, would have 
been developed to that point had it not been for the initiation 
of this profound educator?” 

Mulcaster and Corderius were two of the best schoolmasters 
of their day, in each case the most strenuous advocate of 
the teaching of his mother-tongue. In the one instance, 
Mulcaster had one of the greatest writers in English of his age 
in his charge. In the other instance, Corderius had one of the 
pioneers of French style. As educationists, it is our business to 
follow up these relations, and to see how far the work of the 
pupil of distinction is traceable to the training of the teacher. 
We have seen that in the case of Corderius, Calvin himself bears 
most emphatic testimony. I do not propose to go beyond 
Calvin’s own affirmation of his indebtedness to Corderius. But 
I venture to urge that this in itself is sufficient ground for 
claiming attention to a consideration of Corderius’s methods; 
and particularly it affords the basis of a real interest as to the 
contents of Corderius’s books. I propose to bring before the 
readers of the ScHoor Review sufficient typical illustrations of 
the subject-matter and methods employed in Corderius’s chief 
books. After having brought to view characteristic passages, I 
shall then summarize the main principles which emerge from the 


™One is never tired of hearing the passage quoted, for life “ran high” in Eliza- 
bethan days, and naturally it is the language of enthusiasm: ‘Our own language 
bears the joyful title of our liberty and freedom, the Latin tongue remembering us of 
our thraldom and bondage. I love Rome, but London better; I favour Italy, but 
England more; I honour the Latin, but I worship the English... . . It is our acci- 
dent which restrains our tongue, and not the tongue itself, which will strain with the 
strongest and stretch to the furthest, for either government, if we were conquerors, or 
for cunning, if we were treasurers; not any whit behind either the subtle Greek for 
crouching close, or the stately Latin for spreading fair.” (Zlementarie, 1582.) 
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consideration of the passages. Finally, I shall give such facts 
concerning his life and his influence as I am able to gather. 
Particularly, I hope to bring out his relations to pedagogic 
progress in his religious humanism, his attitude toward the ver- 
nacular, the employment of intelligent methods, and interesting 
subject-matter, and, above all, his loving affection for children, 
and his utter devotion to their best interests. 

The two chief works of Corderius were: (1) De corrupti ser- 
montis emendatione libellus (Parisiis: Rob. Stephani, 1530); (2) 
Colloguiorum scholasticorum libri IV ad pueros in sermone latino 
paulatim exercendos recogniti (Lugduni, 1564). For the various 
editions of: these books in French libraries see F. Buisson, 
Répertoire des ouvrages pédagogiques du XVF siécle, Fascicule No. 
3 of ‘“Mémoires et documents scolaires publiés par le Musée 
pédagogique.”” I shall give an account later on of English edi- 
tions. 


= 


‘‘DE CORRUPTI SERMONIS EMENDATIONE LIBELLUS.” PARISIIS: 
Ros. STEPHAN, 1530. (“A LitrLe Book FOR THE AMEND- 
MENT OF CorRUPT PHRASES IN Our SPEECH.”? Paris: R. 
STEPHENS, 1530.). 

In an “Admonition to the Reader” Corderius thus explains 
the plan of his book: 


In this little book the French form of speech is given first, then this is at 
once rendered into the Latin, and Latin quotations from the best authors 
bearing on the phrase are then added. 


Corderius adds: 

There is a twofold reason for my undertaking this work: first, so that 
every learned person may be drawn to the writing of something better; and 
next, that youths not only may be stirred to speaking Latin, but also stimu- 


/ *The complaint of the corrupt Latin learned in the schools is felt as keenly by 
i the English educationist John Colet. In his Statutes for St. Paul’s School (1518) he 
says that he wishes to have far from his school “all barbary all corrupcion all laten 
¢ adulterate which ignorant blynde folis brought into this world,” with which they have 
' “poisoned” the old Latin speech and the “veray Romayne tong which in the tym of 
Tully and Salust and Virgil and Terence was used.” The masters are to teach “all 
way that is the best” and to read with the children “suych auctours that hathe with 
wisdome joyned the pure chaste eloquence.” See also note 1 on p. 268 for Milton’s 
similar protest 126 years later. 
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lated to the leading of a noble life (ad honeste vivendum), For we have 
interspersed in the whole of this little work, ds the opportunity offered, a 
number of exhortations to live a pious and Christian life. This is a matter in 
our opinion to be placed before the elegancy of conversation. For without 
piety what progress is there in letters? So much on this point. 

It has been said’ that the term pietas literata was first applied 
to the educational principles of John Sturm. But the above pas- 
sage shows how clearly Corderius held the same principles, and in 
the course of this sketch of Corderius’s work many further illustra- 
tions will appear. It may, therefore, be worth while to mention 
that the De corrupti sermonis emendatione appeared in 1530, while 
John Sturm’s first work, the De amissa dicendi ratione libri duo, 
was first published in 1538. 

Immediately preceding the beginning of the phrases is an 
example of this principle of pretas hterata, which I will give. 
But the fact is that the book is permeated with the same spirit. 
“AN ENTREATY AS TO CHRISTIAN PIETY WHICH SHOULD BE CONJOINED TO 

ELEGANCY IN CONVERSATION AND STUDIES.” 

I beseech you, most benevolent boys, and you, noble young men, through 
Jesus Christ, at once the common teacher and savior of us all, in the first 
place that you give your mind to good morals, and then also to good letters, 
and that then you refer both to the honor of the great and good God so that 
you may be able by degrees to raise yourselves as living stones in his temple. 
No one prevents you from conjoining Christian piety (2. ¢., character worthy 
of Christ, of whom we are members) with the elegancy of studies, if only He 
has approved them, outside of whose help nothing good can ever happen. 
Farewell: and desire teachers of good letters and morals, and love them 
always. 

So fervent is Corderius on this theme that, having thus fully 
explained himself in prose, he adds a poem to the same effect. 
The following quotation gives his view of letters: 

Disce loqui proprié docturum exempla sequendo 
Mi puer: et linguam disce polire tuam. 

Hinc exempla petes, puris é fontibus hausta 
Quorum praesidio Barbariem excutias 

Excute Barbariem: Romanis utere verbis 
Excolat ingenium lingua Latina tuum. 


*CHARLES SCHMIDT, La vie et les travaux de Jean Sturm (1855), says: ‘“‘ Les 
protestants surtout adoptérent la méthode pédagogique de Sturm; ils lui attribuérent 
le mérite d’avoir le premier posé le principe que l’instruction a pour but la piété 
savante, pietas literata. 
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[Learn to speak correctly, my boy, by following the examples of your 
teachers, and learn to speak with refinement. For this purpose seek 
examples drawn from pure sources. And as a help for these things, shake 
off all barbarism in language.‘ Use the words of the Romans. Let the 


Latin language refine your nature. } 
Then farther on occur the following lines which may well 
represent 


Non pudet 6 demens a Christo ducere nomen 
Et caput in nullo velle referre tuum? 

Hunc studeas quaeso verbis vitaque referre : 
Quo nihil in vita dulcius invenies. 

Si ferus es, disces adeo mitescere: dum tu 
Accipias animo quae documenta dedit 

Mente puer purus,’ vitaque et moribus esto. 

[Oh senseless boy, are you not ashamed to derive your name from Christ 
and yet not to want to refer your life to him in anvthing? Him you should 
regard in your words, and him you should set forth in your life, than doing 
which you will find nothing more sweet in life. If you are rough in manner, 
learn thus to become gentle, while you receive in your mind those teachings 
which he has given. Bea boy pure in mind, in life, in character. | 


The various chapters (oct communes) are often similar to 
those which are found in the books on rhetoric, and therefore 
point to the likelihood that Corderius borrowed from previous 
writers. The following are some of the subjects treated: phrases 
used in admonishing, in gratitude for benefits and services, in 
giving and receiving, in understanding and in being ignorant, in 
giving, in speaking, disputing, feasting, excusing, expostulating, 
in doing, in good and ill fortune, joy and grief, in congratulating, 
in having, in boyish absurdities, asking, praising, in playing 
games, ordering, remembering, threatening, behaving, persuad- 
ing, seeking, praying, penitence, rewards, punishments, hoping, 
despairing, study, vituperation, willing, besides such grammati- 
cal subjects as adverbs and proverbs. 

*Compare in MILTON’s 7ractate, 1644: “ The ill habit which they [z. ¢., students] 
get of wretched barbarising against the Latin and Greek idiom with their untutored 
Anglicisms.” 


? This is not merely a play on words. Corderius seriously believes that fuer is 
derived from purus. The doctrine of original sin, at any rate at this time, apparently 
had not much grip on Corderius. 


| 
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Further, it should be stated, there are two full indexes— one 
of the French expressions and the other of the Latin words and 
phrases. The work therefore largely serves the purposes of a 
French and Latin dictionary. 

As examples of the De corrupti sermonis emendatione | have 
chosen particularly the passages which Corderius himself styles 
(and places in a separate table of contents): ‘““Admonitions and 
Pious Exhortations on Christian and Honest Morals.’’* 

From the chapter on Capere et accipere: 


Prens une corde et te va pendre. 

Cape restim, ac te suspende. 

[This, even said in joke, is reprehensible. For there either ought to be 
no jokers among Christians, or, if there are, they should have regard to some 
worthy erudition. For what shall we say at that time when a reason has to be 
rendered for every idle word ?] 


From the chapter on Dare: 


Donne moy mes estraines et ie te donneray les tiennes. 

Da mihi strenas: ego vicissim dabo tibi. 

Haec strena, strenae, Les estraines qu’on donne au premier iour de lan. 

[But this just resembles the custom of the heathen, who think little gifts 
of this kind bring some happiness for the whole year.*?, These things, there- 
fore, should be far from Christians.]} 


From the chapter on Eundi et abeundi: 


Va au diable. 

Ad cervos. Sub Abi: Va au gibet. Abiin malam rem. Abi in malam 
crucem. 

[But, truly, from expressions of this kind boys ought to abstain. For it 
is not permitted to a Christian even in joke to curse; for to them it is taught 
by the spirit of God through the apostle: ‘Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamor, and evil-speaking be put away from you, with all malice. 
And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 


™In all cases I quote and translate from my own copy of the fourth edition, pub- 
lished at Paris by Robert Stephanus in 1541. This is a revised edition, and apparently 
the first issued with the double index. It is the first edition issued with the title-page 
as follows: Commentarius puerorum de quotidiano sermone, qui prius Liber de corruptt 
Sermonis Emendatione dicebatur. Maturino Corderio authore. Carmen paraeneticum, 
ut ad Christum pueri statim accedant. Indices duo Gallicus et Latinus. Parisits, ex 
officina Rob. Stephani typographi Regii MDXLI. Cum privilegio Regis. 

?This is repeated in a translation into French: “Cela sent la coustume des payés 
et idolatres, lesquels pensent que tels petits présens portent quelque bonheur ou felicité 
pour toute l’annee.” 
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as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.”’ And a little later on he says: 
‘But fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once 
named among you, as becometh saints; neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, 
nor jesting, which are not convenient, but rather giving of thanks.”’] 


From the same chapter: 
Imprecationes, Gallic Mauldissons, maledictions. 
Le diable te puisse emporter. 


Pro scelus. 
[ But should there issue forth from the mouth of a boy, who ought to be 


pure, so detestable a word? What if the devil should seize thee? which 
indeed he would do were he permitted by the Lord God. But, you say, | 
don’t say it meaningly. So be it. Yet that word is bad, said even in joke. 
If anyone annoys you, either you should answer him back nothing or thus say 
to him: “Friend, may God forgive you.” Good words, I beg of you.] 


From the chapter on Facere: 

Fay luy comme il t’a faict, ou, Fay luy comme il te fait. 

Rends luy la pareille. 

Par pari referto. 

Repone illi iniuriam. 

[This is indeed bad counsel, nor ought it ever to be heard from a Chris- 
tian man. For if we are ordered by Christian charity to give good in place 
of evil, what will become of him who shall repay evil for evil, injury for 
injury ?] 

From the same chapter: 

Je luy ay faict sa reste. 

Ornavi illum ex suis virtutibus. Id est. Utmeruerat. Je l’ay accoustré 
comme il luy appartenoit, ainsi qu’il auoit merité. Ex Terentio. Illum 
probe ultus sum. Id est, punivi. 

[ This, as we have often given warning, ought never to be done or said by 
us. But if, at the bidding of the devil, you shall have avenged yourself on 
your enemy, you should not speak of it nor be among the number of those 
who rejoice when they have done evil and exult in the worst things. ] 


From the chapter on Gauditi et doloris: 

O que cela est bien escheut! O qu'il est bien employe! 

O factum bene! 

O quam venusté id cecidit! 

Quam bellé id accidit! 

[These things are accustomed to be said in joy at the misery of others. 
But this is abhorrent to Christian charity. Rather you should say, and say 


from the heart: ‘I grieve for your misfortune, Dolet profecto mihi illius 


fortuna.” } 
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From the chapter on Jneptiae pueriles : 


Tu n’iras pas auiourdhuy par I’huis, mais par le clocher. 

Hodie claudicabis. 

[From absurdities and scurrilous jokes of this kind boys should be warded 
off. For such expressions make liberal minds simply shudder. It is better 
to be silent sometimes, since by these idle words very often boys offend God, 
when they don’t realize they are doing anything wrong. | 


From the chapter on Jnterrogandi: 


Je me veulx dechifrer. 

Recuperanda sunt mihi dictata praeceptoris. Il me fault recouurer ce 
que le regent a nomme, ce qu'il a baille a escrire. 

Recuperanda est mihi praelectio. I] me fault recouurer la lecson. 

[Would that chiffrare and dechiffrare and the rest of the same stuff 
might be relegated to the Goths. What is more inept, more absurd, than 
that you should barbarously say chifrare, or in French chifrer? Extirpate, 
therefore, boys, not only barbarous incantations of that kind and absurd 
words, but also similar French words. For I have seen very many who in 
the renowned band of illustrious men made themselves ridiculous in the 
highest degree because they could not abstain from such words. So 
tenaciously they stick to what is bad, and to what they have been taught in 
earlier years, | 


From the chapter on Ludendi: . 


Jehan et Pierre ont eu sur le dos: pour ce que le regent les auoit trouves 
iouans aux Cartes. 

Joannes et Petrus in ludo chartarum a praeceptore deprehensi, de tergo 
suo dependerunt. 

[And this most rightly indeed. For this game is a pernicious and 
illiberal one. And boys ought to hate it worse than a snake. 

A praeceptore deprehensi. This is because the teacher has flogged 
them. Here note the elegance of the participle — which often includes the 
reason. 

De tergo suo dependerunt. Sub Poenas. Id est, Tergo suo poenas 
dederunt. Dependo, dependis, dependi, depensum. | 


From the same chapter : 


A. Visne ludere tesseris? B. Nolo. A. Cur? B. Quia vetitus est ludus. 
Pour ce que c’est ung ieu defendu. A. Quamobrem?  B, Aiunt enim 
crimen esse. Haec tessera Ung det. 

[Boys should entirely abstain from games of hazard, 7. ¢., from all play 
which consists in chance; such are cards, and any kind of dice. 

Alea, Tout ieu de hasard. 
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Aleator, Celuy que fait mestier de iouer a ieux de hasard comme de 
cartes et de dets. 

Ludere alea, Iouer a ieux de hasard. 

Lusit aleam, I] a faict mestier de ieux de hasard. Figurate dictum, ut 
Seruiuit seruitutem. ] 


From the chapter on Minandi: 


l’ay aussi bien une teste comme toy. 

Cerebrosus cerebrosum invenisti. 

Malo nodo, malum invenies cuneum. 

[ But these expressions are not worthy of Christians, who ought habitually 
to assuage the anger of another by gentleness. You will easily appease 
anger, not by anger, but by gentleness. For it is water, not fire, which puts 
out fire. ] 


From the same chapter: 


le vous asseure que ie uous auray. 

Profecto par pari referam. 

Certe aderit, ubi reddam tibi. 

Ego te, si vixero. Sub Ulciscar. le me uengeray de toi, si ie uis. 

[We do not give the correct rendering of these expressions so as to try 
to have them said, but I must advise that a guard be maintained against 
using any expression of this kind. For neither these terms nor others of the 
kind can be said so elegantly as not to be in themselves very bad and to be 
worthy of execration. For who has taught us them except that crafty being, the 
enemy of human kind? But, on the contrary, our most gentle teacher 
(mitissimus tlle doctor noster) Jesus has said: ‘“ Be merciful, even as your 
Father in heaven is merciful; forgive and it shall be forgiven you.”” And in 
the same tenor the apostle says: ‘‘Recompense to no man evil for evil.” 
Therefore, boy, say, instead of words of this kind, this good word: “1 
pardon thee from my heart, whatsoever thou hast committed against me. 
le te pardonne de bon cceur tout ce que tu m’as faict.’”” This being done, 
my boy, you will receive God’s grace. En ce faisant, mon enfant, mon ami, 
vous acquerrez la grace de Dieu —et ainsi il pardonnera vos offenses. | 


From the same chapter: 

Tu ne gaigneras rien a me batre: c’est a dire si tu me bas, ie te le 
rendray bien. 

Si me verberatis, reddam tibi talionem, vel Par pari referam. 

Ego te probé ulciscar. Id est: Puniam. 

Ie me vengeray bien de toy. 

Ego tibi istud conduplicabo. Ie te le rendray au double. 

[ But these things are not even to be thought by the Christian, 7. ¢., by the 
imitator of Christ, so far are they from being right to be either said or done. 
For he says: ‘Love your enemies. Do good to them who hate you. And 
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pray for them who persecute you and despitefully use you, that you may be 
the children of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh his sun to rise on 
the good and on the evil, and his rain on the just and on the unjust. For if 
ye love them who love you, what reward have ye? Do not the publicans the 
same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what more do ye? Do not even 
the heathens do this? Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” Matthew 5. Be unwilling, I beg of you, boys, and you youths, 
to think that those words of the Savior have nothing to do with you. Take 
care that ye do not despise the gospel of Jesus Christ, lest he condemn you, 
and utterly cast you forth from his flock.] 


From the same chapter: 


S’il me dit iniures, ie luy en diray aussi. 

Contumeliam si dicet, audiet. 

Convicium si mihi dixerit, dicam itidem illi. 

[But in saying this, you offend God. And so rather thou shouldst say: 
“If anyone speaks reproach (comtume/ia) against me, I will be silent. I will 
become dumb. I will answer nothing.” Thus thou wilt imitate the most 
perfect example of all life, Christ; who when he was reviled, reviled not 
again. What said that good (eximius) prophet. ‘I have said,” he states, 
“T will put a guard to my ways, that I may not errin my speech. I have 
put a guard on my mouth, lest it should stand asa sinner against me.”’ These 
are the words of David, at once one of the highest of prophets and kings. | 


From the chapter on Religion: . 


Cestre annee a la sainct Estienne il faisoit beau veoir ceulx qui dansoyent 
par la ville. 

Hoc anno divi Stephani feriis pulcherrimum fuit vicatim saltantium 
spectaculum. 

[Very beautiful indeed this was in the eyes of fools, but very sad in the 
minds of the good. For what pious follower of Jesus Christ would not grieve, 
would not groan, when he sees the worship of the eternal God polluted by the 
sacrifices to evil spirits? For not with such rites and ceremonies is our God 
worshiped, but by purity of heart, by integrity of mind, by a sincere soul, by 
pious prayer. Assuredly he does not seek a chorus of dancers as a spectacle, 
but a gathering of those singing psalms purely congregated together for his 
glory. He loves open worshipers, not masked dancers. But even if in the 
worship of demons that pagan senate of Rome maintained Bacchanalia, why 
should there be tolerated in the church of God those who merely bear the 
imitation of Bacchanalii? See, therefore, youths—for it is to you I write— 
see that you are not persuaded by the error of a deceived, ignorant multi- 
tude into thinking that these things are connected with religion, though they 
are done in the guise of religion, but in reality they are the snares and traps 
of the devil for taking possession of the souls of the worthless, so that the 
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wretches may be wracked by methods as wretched as themselves. And would 
that, by your prayers and by those of all the pious, it might happen sometime that 
the most glorious and most Christian Francis, king of France, admonished by 
the divine Spirit, as to this abominable superstition, might remove, dash 
down, exterminate, abolish utterly those Bacchanalia (for they are the 
nourishment of devils). This deed certainly would be to him a far greater 
ornament and real glory than the catalogue, formerly great as it was, of 
victories and triumphs to Pompey the Great or Cesar. For what so great a 
thing was ever accomplished in war? What triumph is to be compared with 
that by which the haughtiest enemy of the human race would be overwhelmed 
and spoiled of his kingdom spreading out so broadly? The great good God 
would have it that we sing together, at an early day, the psalm of success 
(canticum palmarium) on this victory. But in the meantime, good youths 
listen to the judgment — which commands our fear—of our Savior on dancers 
(saltatores) of the same kind: ‘‘Go,” says he, ‘‘ ye who are laughing now. For 
ye shall mourn and weep.” From the gospel of Luke, sixth chapter.] 


From the chapter on Proverbia: 


Endurer fault pour mieulx auoir. 

Bonorum spe ferenda sunt mala. 

Publius in mimis: Feras quod laedit: ut, quod prodest perferas. Id est, 
Ut potiare commodo, feras incommodum. Sic Erasmus. 

Plautus: Fortiter malum qui patitur, idem post potitur bonum. Pro eo 
quod est, Potitur bono, Antiqué. 

In eandem sententiam Virgilianus A:neas suos consolatus sic concludit, 
Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. That is, Be hard, brave, constant, in 
undergoing labors; and so preserve your life for enjoying prosperity in Latium 
Endurez, espargnez-vous, et vous contregardez pour mieulx auoir 5 2. e., Don’t 
refrain from laboring in adversity. Ne vous laissez pas abbattre aux 
adversites. 

[These opinions are much more fruitful if you accommodate them to the 
cross of Jesus Christ, so as to bear with equanimity all adversities having 
the hope of future rewards, For we must not always be thinking of earthly 
affairs, the eyes must sometimes be raised so that we may contemplate the 
things of heaven. Otherwise it is in vain, and we shall read the monumental 
works of the pagans to our ruin. ] 


From the same chapter: 


I’aime mieulx mon proufit, que celuy d’aultruy. 

Proximus sum egomet mihi: Terentius. 

Tunica est pallio proprior. Ma robe. m’est de bien pres: mais ma 
chemise encore plus. Ma chemise m’est de plus pres que ma robe, Plautus. 

In eandem sententiam est triviale illud: Semper tibi proximus esto. Hoc 
est, Tibi in primis consule. Pense de toy plus que des aultres. 

[But, on the opposite, godly Paul said: “Charity seeketh not her own.” } 
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From the chapter on Ludus pilae palmariae: 


A. Que voulez-vous iouer? B. Une pinte de uin. 

A. Quanti vultis ludere? B. Pinta vini. 

[Scholars should not contend for more than victory alone, especially since 
it is forbidden in schools to hold gatherings (comfotationes, literally “ drinkings 
together’) in the bed-chambers. But we have followed the expressions 
of boys in this little book, not because we approve that these things should be 
said or done, but so that by taking them as examples as is done in theme- 
writing we may learn the more easily to speak Latin. For there is no 
doubt that Latin forms of expression will be understood the more clearly in 
the propriety of words when these everyday expressions are used for illus- 
trations. 

Varietas: Quanti vultis ludere? Quanti vultis certare ? Quodnam victori- 
bus erit praemium? vel, Quae praemia feret victor? Pintam vini. Quanti 
ludemus? Pour combien iourons nous ?] 


From the same chapter: 


A. lene scay: i’en ueulx demander. B. Par le iour il n’a pas porté," 
a fin que tu ne sois abusé. 

[Is it not sufficient for boys to indulge themselves by playing, that they 
must needs offend God also by swearing ?] 


From the same chapter: 


Tout sera a boire. 

Totum lucrum insumetur in compotationem. 

Quicquid erit lucri, compotatiunculae dicabitur.? 

[It does not become scholars (as we have given admonishment elsewhere) 
to drink together in their cubicles in opposition to the precepts of their 
seniors! Why, then (do you ask), shall I play games? Soas to give 
relaxation to your mind, so as to bring health to the body by exercise. 
Isn’t there indulgence enough in playing? What if games altogether 
were denied you? Live content, therefore,.with this favor of your masters, 
lest, in laying claim to license, you forfeit that which is now freely allowed 
you. Boy, comply with the commands of your teachers, so that you may 
the more completely obey the divine will. For so Peter enjoins you; so 
Paul; both apostles, both most holy men. And these men received their 
teaching, not from Plato, not from Aristotle but from the Spirit of God. 
What, I beg of you, do you think would be the consequence if in so great a 
number, in a crowd deprived of all restraints, carousings together of this@ 
kind were permitted? What, I say, do you think would be the consequence? 


*Apparently means: The ball has not reached the roof, so that you are not 
beaten. 


?Whatever gain is made will be devoted to little drinks all round. 
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Surely it will happen that a drunken Bacchus will invade the citadel of 
Minerva’s wisdom and lustful Venus will possess the chaste fountain of the 
Muses. That is, instead of restraint, drunkenness and intoxication will 
reign, and instead of modesty and chastity, lust and intemperance will get 
the ascendancy. For what cares Venus when intoxicated? I pray the good, 
great Christ that he keep at a distance such pests from schools. No life is 
more holy than the scholar’s, no convent more religious than the gymnasium, 
if that life be conducted as it ought to be. Oh, all too fortunate you scholars, 
if you know these good things! I beseech, you boys, to remember, remember, 
you youths, the etymology of your names. For why are you called boys?’ 
Because it behoves you to be pure, chaste, restrained, holy, stainless. For 
the Lord your God is holy. He has not called you to impurity, but to holi- 
ness. Why are you youths (ado/escentes)? Surely because, while you are 
growing up, z. ¢., in the increase of years, you ought to be increasing in 
virtues as you are going forward physically to becoming men. For what is 
a man (vzr) except a human being of consummated virtus? Why do you 
give your attention to either study or labor, except to be able to preserve the 
origin of your names intact? That is, that you boys may guard your purity 
as a building kept in sound repair; that as youths you may increase in the 
knowledge of good literature, in good words, and in sound knowledge, day by 
day; and that in you there may be found a place for that divine oracle of 
the most eminent prophet: ‘They shall go on from strength to strength.” 
And since we have happened to mention this, I would wish, if I may, to treat 
a little more freely about serious things and your progress. 

Since, therefore, every method of progress, and so every good, proceeds 
from the Lord God, so from him is the source of your erudition and to him all 
efforts are to be referred, that is, of a surety, believe that[without him] no one 
can make you profit by any study, by any labor, by any erudite teachers what- 
soever, so that you may progress, or conduce to the soundness of your soul 
(without which everything is vain). Hence if in morals or in the increase of 
letters, as it seems to me, progress is to be made, you must love God supremely 
(unice) worship God piously; place your trust in God; direct all your studies 
to him as your goal; give him the credit alone, if you get any good; and 
lastly commend yourself to him by pious prayer, often and from the heart. 

Gladly both read and hear the word of the Lord, and also call on him 
with diligence. For one sentence of his conduces more to the amendment of 
vicious affections of the mind and to the correcting of wrong morals than all 
the precepts and monumental works of all the pagans. 

First, therefore, take care of divine things, then of honorable precepts, 
and after that of the learning of good and polite knowledge. 

Abstain from all disgrace in both body and soul, so that you may be clean 
in the sight of God. For, indeed, you have been bought at a most precious 


* Puer, “a boy;” purus, “pure.” 
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price; in sooth, by the most sacred blood of our Lord Jesus Christ; than 
which nothing is more precious in existence (i” natura rerum); indeed, with 
a single droplet of which not even all the world can be compared. Therefore 
don’t most vilely trample upon so great a price of your redemption. 

Love one another after the example of Christ, who on his side has so 
loved you freely that for you and for your transgressions he gave himself up 
to the most bitter of deaths. 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens; for in so doing ye shall fulfil the law of 
Christ,’’ says divine Paul. But you will bear one another's burdens if you 
help one another in your mutual duties; if by turns you remit offenses, seek- 
ing no revenge; if you have discouraged depraved and corrupt morals, and 
have advised all that is best; and if you have taught whatsoever is of good, 
then shall you rejoice gently to communicate all this with all. 

Practice yourselves in honest disputations outside of any hate or ill-will. 
Not only should this be done at the time fixed for this matter in the school, 
but as often as the opportunity shall offer itself elsewhere. For frequent dis- 
putation sharpens the mind and strengthens the memory. 

Nor will it be of merely slight profit to confer often concerning one’s 
studies: to seek at the same time reading with others and to consult concern- 
ing doubtful matters sometimes with fellow-disciples better instructed than 
oneself, and sometimes with the teacher himself. 

Strive among yourselves, not about foolish things, nor about scurrilities, 
nor about fallacies, nor about appearances (which are the invention of the 
devil to disturb the concord of scholars and to cherish enmities perpetually), 
but exercise Latin conversation about the propriety of expressions and ele- 
gance of speech, the writing of epistles, precepts and duties, which may serve 
all one’s life. Cicero (as Macrobius relates) was accustomed to contend 
with Roscius, most illustrious of actors, whether the former could render the 
same sentence more frequently with different gestures than he could pro- 
nounce it through the store of eloquence with diverse renderings. Such 
ought to be the emulation, such the contests of scholars. For nothing is 
more beautiful. No contest among ingenuous youths can be more hon- 
orable than to contend in the love of virtue who may excel in probity and in 
noble morals; who may be eminent in elegant writing, who in speaking 
Latin; who may have the ascendancy both in vocabulary and in subject- 
matter. 

How splendid it is to have said of anyone: ‘This one is the best-behaved 
youth in this school. This is the most studious. This is the most learned 
class. This is the most blameless. This is the boy who is most observant of 
divine worship. This one is always reading or writing something, or learning 
something, or meditating over something; always inquiring about something 
from his teacher. He never swears; he never tells a lie; he never speaks 
in the vernacular; he never speaks ill of anyone; he never speaks idly 
of virtue, literature, or of divine things, but either converses with studious 
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people or with his books. Never has he had a thrashing, nor been discovered 
in wrongdoing. Why should I say more? Self-controlled at table; attentive 
in the lecture-room ; quiet in his cubicle ; modest in his play; reverent in the 
temple. Whoever has complained of him? Whom has he beaten? Whom 
has he thwarted? Whom has he mocked? Whom has he irritated? To 
whom has he paid back an injury? To whom has he refused a service ? 
Who has found him ungrateful? Who has found him niggardly, who obstinate 
or impudent? Against whom was he ever angry? On whom has he wished 
evil? Whom has he threatened? With whom has he been seen to wrangle? 
With whom has he not kept faith and kept his promises? He is gentle, 
courteous, affable, and modest, never morose, troublesome to no one, and 
everywhere a great favorite. He easily falls in with the manners of all; he 
opposes nobody. He never takes precedence of anyone. He hates no one. 
He is zealous in securing the love of all and in deserving well of everyone. He 
is dear to his teacher, pleasing to his fellow-scholars, acceptable to all. Who 
knew him haughty? Who envious? Who stubborn? And who is there 
more obedient to his teacher, or more reverent to his elders, or more har- 
monious with all good people? For he does not despise his inferiors, nor 
does he envy his superiors; he does not dissociate himself from his equals. 
And, lastly, nothing more pleasing, nothing more human, nothing more ami- 
able, nothing more exact could be in one growing up, so that he may be said 
to be an instance of all honor, and may truly and deservedly be called 
an example.’ But whither am [ carried away, O studious youths, as if 
almost unmindful of my purpose? These are exactly the duties of a freeborn 
and virtuous youth, with which gifts, or some part of them, each is provided. 
He should not boast nor be lifted up nor glory, as if he had them by himself, 
but with all kinds of giving of thanks he should remember to refer all these 
things to the glory of God, their Author and most beneficent Bestower. 

But to return to the point that there should be among you, good youths, an 
honorable competition in all honorable matters. But if you place such a con- 
test before yourselves, in a very short time you will gain success which you 
will not only feel in your mind, but which also you will perceive before your 
eyes. 

Beware, boys, beware, I say, of those worthless fellows who are 
depraved, shameless, dissolute; who seem to institute among themselves a 
contest in all wickedness and most corrupt morals. For among them, as 
each one is most corrupt, so he is held in the highest praise. These are the 
pests of schools. These are the poison. These are the progeny of vipers, 
These are they who corrupt the morals of the best, or, if they cannot, mock 
them, They pursue them with hatred, and often they even beat them. If 
you strive to speak creditably and in Latin, according to your power, you will 
at once hear these or similar words: “Oh, he is writing elegant prose, and it 
is all as though he were saying: ‘I am a learned person,’”’ If you apply 
yourself industriously to good letters, constantly from these you will be called: 
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“ Patria, Chimaera, Hyprocrita.” Oh, deaf schoolmasters, if you do not hear 
these things! And, supine that they are, if hearing, they conceal the fact. 
For then they do not give their attention to those most pestilent pests, or if 
they cannot govern them, why don’t they drive them away betimes, lest the 
whole flock perish miserably ? 

You, indeed, young boy, nurseling (a/umnus) of virtue, don’t I beg of 
you, fear mockers of this kind; nay, rather learn altogether to despise them. 
And most foolish one, you who prefer to fall in with these worthless people, 
rather than to grow older in serving your gentle friends, as if in your igno- 
rance and as a barbarian you fear to hear their inane words: you are ashamed 
in their presence to speak Latin elegantly; but how much more will you be 
obliged to blush in the future when, ignorant among the learned, without a 
knowledge of languages, you will be mute having nothing to say; when, in 
the presence of the most eloquent, you will almost lose your speech; or if you 
attempt to mutter something, in the third word you will lapse most disgrace- 
fully? What, then, you say,amI1todo? In one word, I will tell you, and 
so I will make an end of my exhortation to you. In the first place, withdraw 
yourself from the assembly of those people as far as you can; then if any of 
them should compel you to hear their foolish words, receive them with deaf 
ears, answering them nothing, lest you irritate, as they say, the hornets. He 
who is keenly watchful over his progress, his affairs, his honor, and mind- 
ful of them, easily despises all puerile absurdities of thiskind. For the rest, 
your teachers will warn you. But certainly God himself will abundantly 
supply you with everything, if you will commit yourselves to his will. Fare- 
well, boys and youths, lovers of honest studies. May the grace of God and 
that of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 

To any reader whatsoever : 

Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti. Si non, his utere mecum. 

[Long life, good health. If you know of anything better than my words, 
candidly impart them. If not, make use of these, along with me. | 

It remains to notice the exhortatory poem mentioned on the 
title-page (Carmen paraeneticum, ut ad Christum puert statim acce- 
dant—‘That boys should come now to Christ’). It is based 
on Christ’s injunction: ‘Suffer little children to come to me and 
forbid them not. For of such is the kingdom of God,” Mark, 
chap. 10, and Matt. chap. 19; also Luke, chap. 18. Corderius’s 
poem is ninety lines in length. I select the following verses, as 
a specimen: 

Ergo accede puer: toto pete pectore Christum, 
Qui regit, et tutas perdocet ire vias. 


Unica sufficiat tibi Christus formula vitae: 
Quam sibi tot sancti proposuere patres. 
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Eius ad exemplum mores componere disce : 
Hunc propone tibi protinus archetypum. 

Hunc tibi doctorem prae cunctis elige certum : 
Quo sine, profertus nil nisi fumus erit. 

Si desit Christus, nequicquam discis, et omne 
Est vanum, quicquid proficere ipse putas. 

Felix quem doceat lenis praeceptor Jesus. 
Nam sine verberibus nos docet, atque metu. 

Quinetiam gaudet nulla mercede docere: 
Quodque magis mirum, quem docet, hunc et alit. 

Dat sine mensura cunctis nihil exprobrat ulli. . 
Audit, amat, dulci corrigit eloquio. 

[ Therefore, boy, come to Christ with thy whole heart— to Him who rules, 
and teaches thee perfectly the way to go. Christ will suffice to thee as the 
one rule of life, which so many holy fathers have expounded to thee. Learn 
to conform thy character to his example. Place him before thyself hence- 
forth, as the archetype. Choose as thy sure teacher him before all, without 
whom our progress will be nothing but smoke. If Christ is absent, to no pur- 
pose do you learn, and all is vain, even the very progress you think you 
make. Happy is he whom that gentle teacher, Jesus, shall teach. For he 
teaches us without lashes, and there is no fear of him. Nay, also he rejoices 
to teach us without repayment. What is still more wonderful, whom he 
teaches he also feeds. He gives to all unstintingly. He brings no charge 
against anyone. He hears, he loves, and he corrects you with the eloquence 
of sweetness. | 

I have already mentioned that Corderius was the master of 
rhetoric at the Collége de la Marche" when he had Calvin as 
pupil. The conception of education as being concerned with the 
production of the “good orator”’ is especially insisted upon by 
Quintilian,? and the position of Cicero as, facile princeps, the author 
to be imitated in Latin compositions, strengthened the idea in 
the post-Renascence schools. And so Corderius, like other edu- 
cators of the times, reached the climax of praise of the eloquence 
of oratory when he speaks of Christ using ‘“‘sweet eloquence;’’ 
for to the grammarian Christ was the divine Orator. 


FostER WATSON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Aberystwyth, Wales. 


*See further JULES BONNET, Mouveaux récits du seizidme siecle, pp. 3, 293-98. 
? For a discussion as to the significance of the donus orator see S. S. LAURIE, Pre- 
Christian Education, p. 381. 


WHAT IS THE EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM OF ACCRED- 
ITING SCHOOLS BY THE UNIVERSITIES UPON 
THE HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS DEVELOPMENT ?? 


It is assumed in the following discussion that a system of 
accrediting schools implies visitation and inspection of these 
schools either by an official whose main business it is to examine 
them, or by some member or members of a university faculty 
specially detailed for the purpose. It is not assumed that every 
accredited school must be inspected by a representative of every 
college or university with which it stands in the accredited rela- 
tionship. One inspector may serve for many institutions; but 
inspection and report by some authority there must be. What a 
system of accredited schools without such inspection might 
accomplish the writer has no desire to suggest. 

Before taking up the main question of the paper, that is, the 
effect of the system of accrediting schools by the universities 
upon the high school and its development, it may be well to ask 
concerning the purpose or purposes of the university in inspect- 
ing and accrediting a school. The answer clearly is that, just as 
the individual applicant for admission to the university is sub- 
jected to a more or less rigid examination, under the examina- 
tion system, to determine whether he has met the admission 
requirements and is qualified to undertake the university course 
successfully, so, under the inspection system, the school is 
examined to see whether it is doing work in amount, kind, and 
quality such that its graduates, and those bearing proper cre- 
dentials from it, can be safely assumed to be prepared to enter 
upon the university course successfully. And just as the student 
who has satisfactorily passed the entrance examination is given 
a certificate of admission to the university, so the school whose 
work has been judged satisfactory under inspection is recog- 

* The writer of this paper has been inspector of schools for the State University 


of Iowa for two years, and the statements made in the paper are based largely upon 
his observations during that period. 
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nized as maintaining an accredited relationship with the univer- 
sity. The primary purpose in either case is to determine the 
fitness of the student to take up university work, the only differ- 
ence being that in one case the individual, and in the other case 
the school, is examined and admitted to organic relationship 
with the college. The fundamental interest of the university in 
the high school lies in the fact that the latter is, in the main, the 
source of supply for the student material of the former, and some 
means must be used to determine officially the amount and kind 
of preparation possessed by these students. There is not neces- 
sarily any interest on the part of the university in the high school 
considered as an institution existing on its own account. His- 
torically and logically, the first interest of the university in the 
high school arises from the fact that the latter is a preparatory 
school. That the high school does actually improve under the 
examination system or under the inspection system is a more or 
less incidental effect. 

But under the inspection system this incidental effect rises to 
‘so great prominence as to be worthy of mention as a second 
definite purpose of the university in adopting the accrediting 
system and providing for the work of inspection. Educational 
reform proceeds from the top downward, and the university, by 
carrying into its preparatory schools the influence of its broader 
view-point, seeks to improve these schools, not only as pre- 
paratory schools, but as institutions which have obligations to 
that larger part of their constituency that never goes to college. 
The private university plans to this end in laying out the work 
of its system of accredited private schools, and the state univer- 
sity plans similarly in its suggestions to the public high schools 
‘of the state. 

Intimately connected with the foregoing purpose may be 
mentioned that of the formation of an organic system of schools 
so arranged that each part will influence every other part, and 
mutual improvement be the result. The university is to be influ- 
enced by the high school, as well as the high school by the uni- 
versity. The way from the kindergarten through the university 
is to be made as easy as the serious nature of the work will 
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permit, and at every point in the course the pupil is to be stimu- 
lated by the view of that which is just ahead. 

A fourth purpose of the university in supporting the accredit- 
ing system lies in the fact that the work of visitation of high 
schools by members of the university faculty gives these univer- 
sity teachers a direct knowledge of the secondary-school work 
that is of great value to them in their own teaching. The 
University of Michigan, the pioneer in the accrediting system as 
in so many other things, maintained the plan for twenty-five 
years before a regular school inspector was appointed, the work 
of visitation having been done during that period by members 
of the university faculty in turn; and I have been informed that 
President Angell regarded this reflex influence as one of the best 
results of the system. 

A fifth purpose may be given as the desire of the university 
to secure students through the influence of its representative in 
the school and the community. 

These, then, may be given as the main purposes of the univer- 
sity in adopting the accrediting system, namely: the determina- 
tion of the fitness of a student to enter upon university work ; 
the improvement of the high school, not only as a preparatory 
school, but as an educational institution existing on its own 
account; the formation of a unified system of schools; the bet- 
ter adaptation of university teaching as a result ofthe knowl- 
edge of secondary-school work gained through school visitation 
by members of the university faculty; and the securing of stu- 
dents through the influence of a university representative in the 
schools. 

We turn now to the question of the effect of the system upon 
the high school and its development. 

That the schools actually do improve under the influence of 
the university, exerted principally through its inspector, no one 
who has observed the workings of the system will be disposed 
to deny. In determining the extent and rapidity of the improve- 
ment, much depends upon the authority with which the inspector 
is clothed. In some states he can say: “Do this, or your school 
will lose its place on the accredited list;’’ which means to lose 
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the state appropriation of $600 to $1,000 annually. In such a 
case a suggestion must be practically equivalent to a command. 
In Iowa the inspector’s relation to the schools is little more than 
advisory. The most that he can say is that, if your school is to 
secure or maintain accredited relations with the state university 
and the colleges of the state, it will be expected to meet such 
and such conditions. The only penalty in case of refusal is that 
the school is taken from the accredited list. However, this is an 
unpleasant experience both for the school and for the man who 
is responsible for its condition at the time it is deposed. In gen- 
eral, it may be said, then, that the inspector has great influence 
in determining the character of the school. 

So far as the effect of the system upon the high school is 
concerned, it is an open question which is better—the absolute 
authority of the inspector, as for example in Minnesota, or the 
more nearly advisory relation which exists in lowa. Certainly 
the former method will accomplish results in much less time, but 
the latter has the advantage of encouraging a certain spontaneity 
and independence on the part of the high school at the same time 
that the other desired ends are secured. This spirit of inde- 
pendent co-operation is a very desirable result. The writer has 
rarely found himself wishing for more authority than he has. 

Were the inspector to insist upon making the high school a 
mere preparatory school, he would not be well received. Preju- 
dice against him sometimes exists on this account, but when 
school authorities understand that he is working for the good of 
the school as a whole, and not merely for that part of its students 
who expect to go to college, the prejudice disappears and his 
suggestions are made welcome. In Iowa this important prelim- 
inary work had been largely accomplished before the present 
inspector entered upon the work, and now schools are exceedingly 
desirous of securing and maintaining good standing with the uni- 
versity and the colleges. 

The effect of the accrediting system upon the high school is 
manifested in different ways. In the first place, since the primary 
interest of the university in the school lies in the fact that the 
students of the latter must be received by the former, it follows 
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that the first effort of the university will be to inspire the school 
to meet entrance requirements. The elements of these require- 
ments are to be found in the amount, kind, and quality of work 
done; in the number, scholarship, and efficiency of the teachers; 
in buildings; in library and laboratory facilities; in the length 
of the recitation period; in the number of daily recitations 
required of each teacher; and in the general atmosphere of the 
school. But the school cannot improve in these particulars 
without offering better opportunities to all pupils, whether they 
go to college or not. Hence, unless it happens that, in becom- 
ing a better preparatory school, the high school loses its efficiency 
considered as an institution of worth on its own account, it follows 
that, with the improvement of the school incident to its becom- 
ing accredited, there come larger and better opportunities to 
all the members of the school, regardless of their future career. 

Just at this point we may raise more definitely the question 
whether the insistence of the university that accredited schools 
must prepare students for college does not necessarily turn aside 
the school from a free development as the school of the people. 
For answer I may say that in Iowa we frankly assume that the 
high school is not primarily a preparatory school; that it belongs 
to the people; that it has a work to do, regardless of the exist- 
ence of the college; and that, if it prepares boys and girls for 
college, it is only because such preparation is a service to the 
people. In the case of schools that offer but one four-year 
course of study, we do not insist upon the maximum amount of 
work in those subjects, which are usually regarded as preparatory 
subjects, in contrast with practical subjects. This remark applies 
especially to Latin. If the community sentiment opposes Latin, 
but will support strong, thorough work in other subjects, we 
insist upon only two-years of Latin—the minimum amount 
required for admission to the scientific and engineering courses 
of the university —and we give a hearty Godspeed to the devel- 
opment of the work in the so-called more practical subjects. In 
the case of schools that offer two courses of study, we ask that 
one shall contain four years of foreign language, but we encourage 
making the other as irregular as may be necessary to meet the 
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practical sentiment of the community, at the same time making 
it as strong as possible. Usually the subjects are the same in 
both courses, except that in the second course an option with 
Latin through the four years is offered. Consequently, with the 
improvement of the Latin or college-preparatory course comes 
the improvement of at least three-fourths of the work in the non- 
preparatory course. The emphasis of criticism is usually placed 
upon the lack of thoroughness in the work below the high school 
as well as in it. Hence, whatever influence the university has is 
exerted for_the benefit of the entire school. 

The presence of the inspector in the school has a stimulating 
influence upon the entire community. He is often asked to 
address the students, or to talk with them privately and it is not 
mere sentiment to say that the opportunity to inspire and stimu- 
late his listeners is scarcely equaled in any other position. He 
is asked to talk with teachers individually or collectively, and to 
offer criticisms and suggestions concerning their work. These 
conferences afford an opportunity for encouraging words as well 
as for frank adverse criticism, and they result in a better mutual 
understanding of the difficulties to be encountered and the work 
to be done. He is invited to meet school boards, and sometimes 
to give a public address to the patrons of the school. All these 
occasions offer the University, through its inspector, an opportu- 
nity to direct and to stimulate the educational work of the high- 
school community. 

The Iowa schools have been largely influenced in the past two 
years by bulletins published from time to time by the university. 
One of these contained suggestions and directions for small high 
schools having but two teachers and a three-year course of study. 
A second dealt with the course of study for the four-year high 
school. A third had to do with the work in English throughout 
the four years. These bulletins were partly a statement of uni- 
versity requirements and partly advisory in character. Reports 
from the schools show that they have had great influence in 
determining the high-school course of study. Much greater 
unity and a considerable degree of uniformity in the courses are 
now apparent. 
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The actual results of the work of the inspector are well illus- 
trated by a few concrete instances. About two years ago the 
writer visited two schools on successive days. The first one was 
miserably housed. About $2,000 had been spent the previous 
year patching up an old building that should have been torn 
down. At the request of the superintendent, the inspector called 
upon the members of the school board at their places of business. 
He spoke well of the spirit of the school and its possibilities, but 
he took occasion to condemn the school building in very vigor- 
ous terms. The board insisted that taxes were already too 
heavy and that the old building must do. But today there stands 
on the old site a substantial mouern eight-room building costing 
$22,co0. The following day he visited another school, little bet- 
ter housed and not so well equipped. Again he and the super- 
intendent called upon the individual members of the school board. 
They were very unresponsive when he spoke of the needs of the 
school. The inspector regarded the case as well-nigh hopeless, 
and was sorry he had not passed by on the other side. But 
before the beginning of the next year’s work there had been 
added to the school a special teacher in the grades, an additional 
teacher, a college graduate, in the high school, and $600 worth 
of books and laboratory supplies. The course of study had been 
revised so that graduates from the school could enter the uni- 
versity without condition. The inspector does not claim all the 
credit for accomplishing these ends. Without the work of an 
energetic superintendent they would have been impossible. But 
without the inspector’s help they would not have been accom- 
plished so soon. 

Last year a certain school was taken from the accredited list. 
After his visit the inspector learned that his criticisms had not 
been kindly received by the one member of the school board with 
whom he had talked freely. But this year there is a new super- 
intendent and new teachers, and, at the request of the board, the 
inspector has been consulted several times with regard to the 
reorganization of the school. 

The inspector is often called upon to recommend teachers, 
and it is a pleasure to assist the worthy ones in securing more 
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agreeable and lucrative positions. No small influence is exerted 
in this way. 

In general, it is true that at the suggestion of the inspector 
old buildings have been repaired or new ones erected, the course 
of study has been revised, books for the library and apparatus 
for the laboratory have been purchased, and an inefficient teacher 
or superintendent has been dismissed, or an additional teacher 
has been employed. Sometimes these changes have been made 
because the authorities have understood that such changes were 
necessary, if the school was to maintain its place on the accred- 
ited list, but more often they have been brought about because 
the superintendent and the board have seen them to be necessary 
for the proper progress of the school. Not unfrequently the 
inspector is invited and urged to visit a school to help in securing 
some needed improvement, or to assist in rousing the educational 
spirit of the community. Ina very important sense, this is the 
most pleasant work he is called upon to perform. His distinctly 
judicial duties are not always so agreeable. He tries to deal 
justly and to speak frankly, at the same time loving mercy, 
especially when it is directed toward the children. 

At present no particular effort is being made to increase the 
number of accredited schools. A higher standard of efficiency 
among those already enrolled is the main concern. But there is 
no lack of applicants, and school boards are in many cases will- 
ing to put forth strenuous efforts in order to meet the require- 
ments. 

In dealing with accredited schools, or those desiring to 
be accredited, the welfare of the school as a whole, rather than 
special university interests, are emphasized. If the former is 
properly safeguarded, the latter will take care of themselves. 
The bulletins previously mentioned were sent to many small unac- 
credited schools and there is evidence that these, too, have felt 
the influence of the call for greater thoroughness in the work, and 
are responding to it. 

When to the influence of the official inspector there can be 
added the help that comes from the occasional presence and the 
sympathetic criticism of the university department representatives 
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in the high school, the beneficent results already mentioned 
must be greatly increased. The regular inspector can best look 
after the general conditions of the school, but the department 
representative can render greater service so far as stimulating 
the work of his own department is concerned. The University 
of Iowa is this year using both means of service, and the experi- 
ment promises well. 

The schools themselves are not slack in their appreciation of 
the service rendered by the university in sending its representa- 
tives among them. When his mission has been understood, the 
writer has invariably received courteous treatment. In most 
cases a generous and, he believes, a genuine hospitality has been 
extended, and he has been invited to come again and often. 
Letters have followed him home telling of good results from his 
visit. There has not always been agreement with his views, but 
in case of disagreement there has been fair and frank discussion ; 
and that is, perhaps, better. Complaint has frequently been made 
that the schools cannot meet the university entrance require- 
ments, and occasionally one threatens to give up the attempt. 
But it never does. In such cases it can usually be shown that, 
if certain changes are made which would benefit the school as a 
whole, the requirements can be met; so that here again the uni- 
versity influence is broadly beneficent in its character. Gener- 
ally speaking, it seems fair to say that the school men recognize the 
accredited relationship as a pull from above, inspiring pupils, 
teachers, school officials, and patrons to greater and more intel- 


ligent educational activity. 
JoHN FRANKLIN Brown. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, 
lowa City. 


[This paper was read at the Conference on Secondary Education at North- 
western University, October, 1903. ] 
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SOME DEFECTS IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


A GLANCE at the progress of the last twenty years in the 
aims and results of modern-language instruction in American 
institutions of learning reveals ample cause for relative satisfac- 
tion with present conditions and prospects. It would be easy 
to find in the more general institutional recognition of the claims 
of modern languages to an important place in courses of study, 
in the better preparation of teachers, in more ample library 
facilities, and in the manifold advantages springing from the 
co-operation, implied in our Modern Language Association of 
America, inspiration rather for a .pzan of victory than for the 
ungracious tones of a Jeremiad. Not blindness to past triumphs, 
but the hope that criticism may prove more helpful than con- 
gratulation, has led me to choose the invidious task of pointing 
out what seem to me certain defects in our work, as yet unrem- 
edied. 

My main contention applies equally well to both English and 
other modern languages, although in the following considerations 
attention is focused in detail upon languages other than the 
student’s vernacular. 

If we disregard that rather numerous class whose personal 
choice has nothing to.do with shaping their course of study, who 
take modern languages as part of a prescribed curriculum, to be 
gotten through with in some fashion, there remain various types 
of learners, determined by the predominant purpose that con- 
trols their choice of subject. Thus some undertake the task 
“for revenue only.” They hope to find immediate employ- 
ment of their linguistic accomplishments as interpreters, clerks, 
bookkeepers, and the like. Or they seek thereby to fortify 
themselves against the wiles of foreign railroad officials, police 
captains, shopkeepers, and custom-house guardians. It is the 
fashion to decry this class of students as sordid utilitarians, 
unworthy of serious consideration at the hands of college or 
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university teachers. The equity of this judgment may be open 
to question, in view of the general approval accorded to another 
class of learners, whose commercial utilization of their acquire- 
ments is as indubitable as that of the tabooed class just men- 
tioned. I refer to those who regard their academic study of 
modern languages ds a preparation for teaching the same subjects 
to others. Their conception of the work to be done is presum- 
ably broader than that of the plain ‘commercialist.” They 
crave some acquaintance with literature, and are on the whole 
less anxious than the first class for short-cuts and for the com- 
pletion of the course in ‘six easy lessons.” Yet the hope of 
financial gain is the impelling motive here as there. Many treat 
modern languages as a means for following more directly the 
past and current thought of other nations in its bearing upon their 
special studies. The standing formula employed to justify the 
scant attention paid by such students to the work in hand runs: 
They seek onlya “ reading knowledge ” of this or that. This catch- 
word unfortunately dominates in such cases not only the action 
of the pupil, but also largely the course of study and the nature 
of the instruction. A much larger group of learners expects 
from the study of languages and literatures discipline in sharp 
observation, careful discrimination, and correct inference, 2. ¢., 
in clear thinking, on the one hand, and acquaintance with the 
literature and life of the leaders of modern civilization, on the 
other. Not salable information, but the substance of a liberal 
education, is the object of their quest. A relatively small but 
important class of students finds in modern languages and litera- 
tures a field of scientific research, and looks to the college and 
the university for the requisite special training in methods of 
investigation. The needs of the last-named group have received 
steadily increasing recognition in this country since the founding 
of the Modern Language Association of America. 

There are, then, several distinct types of language learners. 
While we meet more frequently than otherwise students whose 
aims combine in various proportions those of two or more of 
these types, the school, college, and university can safely ignore 
none of them in shaping the instruction to be offered. 
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One of the most obvious defects, as it seems to me, of our 
modern-language teaching, hurtful to all classes of students, is 
neglect of the spoken word. This neglect may come from a 
variety of causes. It is sometimes traceable to the imperfect 
command of the spoken idiom, characteristic of many American- 
born teachers. It may occasionally proceed from the foolish 
desire of teachers of living languages to share the high esteem 
accorded to teachers of Greek and Latin, by imitating even the 
vices of the class-room practice of some of the latter. It has 
certainly become a wide-spread policy, in part at least, from a 
strong conviction of the impracticability of the spoken word 
under existing conditions of class instruction. Scant time and 
large numbers seem to preclude the possibility of an amount of 
attention to the individual, sufficient to insure a fluent oral com- 
mand of the language, even were this made of prime importance 
from the outset. This conviction has been strengthened latterly 
in America by the inevitable reaction against the wild claims and 
vagaries of the “natural method” mongers. Since the fluency 
which these colieagues deem the sole possible justification of 
much attention to the spoken word is unattainable —thus the 
argument runs—why waste the precious time needed for so 
many other objects that are attainable? A few of these col- 
leagues quite likely assent to the phrasing given this view by 
one who writes: “It requires no higher order of intellect and 
no more exercise of the judgment to speak French or German 
than to play the banjo.’’* 

Now, this view as to the negligible importance of the spoken 
word is an assumptiog that begs the whole question. It is cer- 
tainly not true that for any class of students actually learning a 
foreign language, as distinguished from learning sundry more or 
less significant facts about it, is a matter of minor concern. It 
is, furthermore, true that mere information about the general 
development of a language or a literature is an accomplishment 
quite compatible with relative ignorance of the language of said 

*E. H. BaBBitt, How to Use Modern Languages as a Means of Mental Discipline 
(in D. C. Heath’s “Methods of Teaching Modern Languages,” Boston, 1893). 
p. 127. 
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literature. Such information implies no necessary familiarity 
with the national conception of artistic form, and is entirely 
consistent with the crassest Philistinism with respect to the 
essence of the whole subject. While such information may, as 
better than nothing at all, properly be offered in a department of 
literature in the student’s vernacular, it is the flimsiest possible 
excuse for slighting instruction in the language itself. Fora 
modern language is primarily a varying sequence of sound- 
symbols, recalled for the ear through the eye by the secondary 
symbols of printer’s ink. It has its own peculiar rhythm and 
cadence, characteristic of the feeling of the people whose collec- 
tive experience gave them birth. These elements, distinct from 
the sound-values of the individual vocables, impart to the latter 
a variety of musical quality, whose appreciation is one of the 
most important and also one of the most difficult acquisitions of 
the language student. No adequate conception of the beauties 
of lyric, epic, or dramatic poetry, or even of musical prose, 
is possible for one deaf to the subtle adjustment of time and 
tune characteristic of the spoken word. 

Mere instruction in the pronunciation of vowels and consonants, 
when reinforced by no long-continued efforts of the learner at 
reproducing them in connected discourse, is an inadequate means 
to a good end. For the sound-symbol, alone and in connection, 
becomes graven upon the memory and vividly associated with its 
intellectual and emotional equivalent in proportion to the self- 
activity involved in its use. No amount of theoretical or practi- 
cal explanation of the teacher can take the place of this. 

Again, the words and idioms of one language correspond, in a 
vast proportion of all cases, only approximately to the so-called 
equivalents of another. The most painstaking lexicographer 
can hope, therefore, to accomplish but imperfectly his task of 
interpretation. Just those elusive shades of difference in conno- 
tation that baffle the skill of the lexicographer must gradually 
be acquired by the really successful student of any language. 
This can be accomplished only by oft-repeated comparison of 
the same word or phrase with itself in a variety of contexts. Most 
subtle of all are the particles and idioms of everyday life, whose 
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present signification reflects most intimately the hearth-stone and 
market-place habit of thought and expression of a people. 
They pervade, too, like an undertone the current of the best 
literary style and defy the efforts of the interpreter, whose chief 
reliance is upon grammar and dictionary. By continuous use of 
the spoken word from the outset the student acquires slowly but 
surely an instinctive feeling for a multitude of nice distinctions 
that elude all attempts at formal definition, and give him that 
sense of at-home-ness in the language which is indispensable for 
intelligent appreciation and criticism. To neglect this surest 
means of reaching the desired goal, in favor of so-called “ rapid 
translation,” is to condemn the pupil to perpetual ignorance of 
the inmost spirit of the language. To expect from students so 
trained a fine feeling for the niceties of syntax and style is to 
exhibit singular credulity as to cause and effect. 

The college and the university aim to prepare teachers of 
modern languages for their work. We must recognize, to an 
extent greater than ever before, in the modern-language prepa- 
ration of the average candidate for entrance to college a reflec- 
tion through his teacher of our own ideals and practice in college 
and university. Our frequent complaint against the lifeless, 
ineffective teaching of language in secondary schools is too 
often a boomerang that smites the man who hurls it. For how 
shall the comparative stranger to the spirit of a language inspire 
others with that spirit? Are even well-chosen facts of linguistic 
and literary history an acceptable substitute in the teacher for 
that intimate knowledge of the use of language which alone 
lends such facts their true significance? The absurdity of an 
affirmative reply to these questions is manifest. 

The investigator is not less important than the teacher. 
Those students who, choose modern languages as a field for the 
research of a lifetime look rightly to the university for such 
training as will contribute most surely to their success. Num- 
berless problems of interpretation, syntax, and style can be 
profitably undertaken only by those whose reading has been 
stimulated and guided by an instinctive feeling for linguistic 
form, obtainable solely through contact with the spoken word. 
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Without mentioning in detail the other classes of learners 
whose work is seriougly impaired by neglect of this element of 
instruction, we pass to a brief mention of the kindred neglect of 
real prose composition. Excessive devotion to reading and 
translation is a common occasion of both defects. We follow 
slavishly the dictum ascribed to Horace Greeley: ‘The only 
way to learn to read is to read.”’ This truth is but a half-truth. 
It is certainly true that reading maketh a full man; but mere 
fulness is a doubtful virtue. Eating beyond the power of diges- 
tion is sheer gluttony. Now, eating is to digestion what com- 
position is to reading in the economy of language learning. For 
a progressive course in prose composition means constant disci- 
pline in actively examining and estimating the elements of the 
language successively passed in review, and in their practical use 
as an expression of the learner’s own thought. It is vastly 
important as the chief means of giving the pupil that active 
grasp of the new vocabulary that transforms seeing “through a 
glass darkly” into “face to face’’ vision. This is true of real 
composition in the language to be learned, not of mere transla- 
tion from the student’s vernacular into that language. While 
the latter may be necessary at first, it can shortly be supplanted 
with great advantage by variant reproduction of material read 
or listened to by the student, within clearly indicated lines of 
inflection, syntax, and style. For translation, when fairly ade- 
quate, implies an almost equal command of the two languages 
involved. This is, of course, beyond the present reach of the 
learner, and his very familiarity with the forms of his mother- 
tongue contrasts to his mental distress with his comparative 
ignorance of the foreign syntax. Whatever progress he may 
make in the latter by industrious ‘‘upsetting”’ of the vernacular 
is quite insufficient entirely to remove this distress. He is con- 
stantly hampered by the fetters of the familiar speech-forms. 
Nothing else can take the place of extended elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced theme-writing in the language to be 
acquired. 

Another defect is the untimeliness of some of our work. Our 
ambition to acquaint our pupils with a wide range of literary 
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development is the occasion of much premature discussion of 
literary facts, in place of reading and interpreting literary monu- 
ments. We repeat the common mistake of those who but yester- 
day taught literature by means of a convenient manual, illustrated 
by a minimum of reading from an equally convenient anthology. 
Our brave array of flames, dates, and rival schools becomes 
sometimes the trees that hide the woods. The young sailor has 
little use for a chart of all the seas, before he has learned to row 
a boat or rig a sail. Good manuals and seasonable discussions 
ate excellent, when used to broaden and clarify the knowledge 
gained by first-hand study of literature. When substituted for 
such study they defeat their own purpose. 

What seems to me a false application of the Sauere Wochen, 
Frohe Feste principle often introduces the student to a nominal 
study of literature rendered comparatively fruitless by unfamil- 
iarity with the language in which it is expressed. All attempts 
to enjoy the classics of any people undertaken during the period 
of linguistic grouping are doubly disadvantageous to the student. 
First, they discourage him, by impressing him with the magni- 
tude of the task and the apparent worthlessness of the results ; and 
secondly, they consume much time, which employment in wisely 
directed study of the language would equip the learner for real 
appreciation and enjoyment of the literature, for which he now 
acquires a positive distaste. 

Acquaintance with and appreciation of good literature are one 
thing; knowledge of genetical, chronological, biographical, and 
other critical details is quite another. All students of modern 
languages need the former as an important element of a liberal 
education. This is a corollary of the fact that literature is one 
of the most significant expressions of the mind of civilized man 
in all ages and in all lands. But literature should not be con- 
fused with the history of literature. Discriminating love of the 
form, color, and odor of flowers is quite independent of syste- 
matic botany, even though study of the latter may sometimes 
quicken the former. Each is good and desirable in its own way. 
The same is true of literary appreciation, on the one hand, and 
the facts of literary history, on the other. Our educational 
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blunder at this point consists in neglecting the one or the other 
through carelessly regarding them as interchangeable. 

Similar to this is the common mistake of neglecting to instruct 
students in language through misplaced zeal in imparting to them 
the facts of language history. Morphological history is as dis- 
tinct from organic function in the field of language as in that of 
zodlogy or botany. Some teachers seem to labor under the 
honest delusion that the form and spirit of a language can be 
most effectively acquired by strict attention to the salient fea- 
tures of its historical development. Evidence of this are those 
dictionaries and grammars intended for the use of beginners, 
which devote much space and attention to etymologies and 
genetical discussions of modern forms. When duly subordinated 
to direct oral and written drill, historical instruction of this sort 
may with some pupils facilitate the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue, or of an older dialect of the vernacular. When not thus 
subordinated, however, it prevents the acquisition of either the 
language or its history. Other teachers frankly disregard the 
student’s ignorance of the language as a vehicle of thought, and 
resolutely attempt to ingraft upon this ignorance such scientific 
knowledge of language and literary history as seems to them 
alone consistent with the supposed dignity of college and univer- 
sity instruction. They are reluctant to recognize in their prac- 
tice that mastery of the inflectional, syntactical, and stylistic 
elements of a language is for the learner primarily an art to be 
acquired rather than a science to be comprehended. Such a 
recognition seems to them a deplorable concession to the 
unscientific spirit of the Sprachmeister. They prefer to play the 
ostrich, by denying the student’s need of instruction in the art 
of speech-usage and by hurrying him at once into courses 
intended to prepare him for investigative work. And yet even 
a bright pupil thus unfamiliar with the idiomatic niceties and 
with the musical values of the language must remain a mere 
bungler in all questions of interpretation, phonology, morphol- 
ogy, syntax, prosody, and style. Warning examples of this are 
furnished annually by the score in the crude studies of these 
subjects offered to university faculties for the doctorate. What 
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these students of the earlier English, German, and Romance 
dialects need more than lectures upon historical grammar is inti- 
mate acquaintance with the syntax, style, and vocabulary of the 
dialects in question, based upon wide inductive reading of 
numerous authors of the period chosen for special study. . This 
is the only sure preventive of those speculative extravagances 
of phonological, syntactical, and text-critical research that shock 
or amuse the reader, according to his temper or mood. 

In spite of recent conspicuous efforts to introduce into all 
our instruction in modern languages what some term the “ spirit 
of university work,” it seems doubtful that we as yet distinguish 
sharply enough between the general needs of all classes of our 
students and the special needs of our research students. Who- 
ever studies a modern language with any seriousness of purpose 
needs information along countless lines. What isalready known 
of linguistic and literary form, in their present state and past 
development, is a great storehouse of detail, whose appropriation 
by the student may or may not be wisely restricted to essentials 
by the choice of the teacher. Courses determined by wisdom 
and courage in the omission of all information not vital for the 
subsequent steps of the work are indispensable for satisfactory 
progress. Such courses orient the student suitably in the field 
of his interest. Various methods of procedure may be equally fit 
for this work. In any case, the main purpose of the teacher is to 
inform the learner of facls and relation first discovered by 
another than the pupil himself. Informational courses supple- 
mented by occasional attention to classic methods of research, 
employed by exemplary workers, are sufficient for the needs of 
most students. Such courses are at their best when most devoid 
of all futile parody of research work. Efforts to inject into them 
elements whose dubious purpose is to produce the appearance of 
scientific severity of discipline are strangely at variance with the 
real scientific spirit. 

The young investigator needs, besides the best type of infor- 
mational courses for preliminary training, instruction in method- 
ology, 2. é., counsel in discovering and selecting suitable problems 
for solution and assistance in devising working plans for the 
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conduct of research, with frequent criticism of his choice and 
interpretation of evidence. Work of this kind, undertaken in 
connection with concrete problems, and shaped so as to afford 
discipline in the formulation of multiple hypotheses and in the 
impartial evaluation of each in the light of all available material, 
is in aim and effect quite different from the legitimate informa- 
tional course. The conditions of work in American universities 
are unquestionably still largely molded by the informational 
ideal of teaching which we have inherited from the early Ameri- 
can college. Institutional concessions to the needs of research 
have hitherto been rather theoretical than practical. Large 
classes, many hours of instructional service per day, and meager 
library facilities still, for most of us, hamper all investigative 
work in modern languages. The presence of immature students 
in courses intended primarily for research is doubtless a frequent 
cause of an unfortunate compromise in the nature of the instruc- 
tion, that vitiates its usefulness alike for the specialist and the 
non-specialist. Such facts, however, are merely an explanation, 
and no real excuse for offering our students a hybrid instruction, 
the leanness of whose informational features suggests the scant 
diet of the Prodigal Son, and whose value as a preparation for 
philological research is practically zero. Intellectual honesty 
would suggest that we resolutely refuse to offer courses in 
research for which we may have neither the time nor the indis- 
pensable equipment. It would, in case of informational courses, 
just as surely frown upon the merely decorative employment of 
the manners of research. 

The defects in our work, briefly indicated in the foregoing, 
have one feature in common. They all spring, in part, at least, 
from what seems to me the confusion of two instructional ideals 
—the informational and the research ideal. By premature 
devotion to the latter actually learning the language is slighted, 
interpretative and appreciative reading of literature is neglected, 
and the student is imbued with the conceit of ignorance disguised 
as knowledge. By substituting for genuine courses in meth- 
odology compromises suggested by the immaturity of some of 
our students, or by our own laxity in excluding such students 
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from work for which they are not prepared, we hopelessly handi- 
cap the spirit of research, and thus diminish what might other- 
wise be our respectable contribution to the total of trustworthy 
investigation in modern philology. 

None of these defects, however, whether occasioned by insti- 
tutional illiberality or by individual shortsightedness, seem irre- 
mediable. Hence I have chosen, in the full consciousness of my 
own shortcomings in the premises, to call to mind in this paper 
certain conspicuous obstacles in the way of our attaining that 
degree of success as teachers which we rightfully crave. 

STARR WILLARD CuTTING. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE EVENING SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND. 


TuatT the evening schools are fast becoming recognized as a 
valuable adjunct to the public-school system in the large cities is 
no longer a disputed question. To say the private evening 
schools and business colleges are feeling the effects of . these 
public institutions is stating the fact mildly. These evening 
schools are, in fact, the necessary supplement to the day school 
whereby the state is enabled to furnish the less fortunate youth 
of the city an opportunity to secure, in part at least, the educa- 
tion afforded the more fortunate in the high schools and acade- 
mies. 

So non-exclusive and thoroughly democratic has the character 
of admission to these schools been made that both sexes, all races 
and nationalities, and opposite extremes in social conditions are 
one and all admitted on the same basis. Not even is old age a 
barrier, so eagerly are the opportunities embraced. 

The possibilities of these evening schools can hardly be over- 
estimated. Even now in their infancy the results have been so 
flattering as to justify their being permanently established and 
developed as far as possible. 

The manifold advantages to be derived by the pupil from 
these evening schools are equaled only by the numerous miscella- 
neous problems to be solved by the teacher in the conduct of them. 
The shortness of the sessions, the incongruity of social conditions, 
the irregular attendance caused by various occupations, together 
with classes of different nationalities, only a few of which can 
understand English, are a few examples of the many difficulties 
which beset the teacher of the elementary grades. 

The popularity of both elementary and high school has been 
established beyond all question of doubt in Cleveland. Accord- 
ing to the annual report of 1904 by Professor S. Weimer, under 
whose efficient supervision the schools have made such great prog- 
ress,the enrolment in elementary evening schools was 1,903, show- 
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ing net gain of 762 over the number enroled in the preceding 
year. In the high schools the gain was as high as 81 per cent. 

Of the eighteen different nationalities in the elementary 
schools the following representation obtained: Ireland, 12; 
England, 13: Holland, 26; Germany, 201; Norway, 4; Sweden, 
18; Austria, 156; Bohemia, 209; Hungary, 362; Denmark, 6; 
Finland, 34; Russia, 306; Switzerland, 14; France, 6; Italy, 
120; Sicily, 9; Roumania, 10; and Canada, 5. 

The complexity of the disadvantage concomitant to the 
schools is the wide diversity of occupations which renders regu- 
lar attendance impossible. This great variety is illustrated by the 
following statistics from the annual report : common laborers, 447; 
mechanics and machinists, 204; clerks, 81; office boys, 43; car- 
penters, 111; tailors, 123; shophands, 76; printers, 24; canvass- 
ers, 26; merchants, 19; peddlers, 8; dressmakers, 15 ; domestics, 
14; waiters, 11; and married women, 20. In addition, the fol- 
lowing occupations were represented by two or more individuals : 
bookkeepers, stenographers, cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, brick- 
layers, gardeners, electricians, glaziers, finishers, millwrights, and 
barbers; while.over two hundred were unemployed. 

In the schools which are largely attended by the American- 
born and those who understand English the grammar-grade sub- 
jects are taught, but in the majority of the schools where the 
attendance consists mostly of the foreign element the instruction 
consists almost entirely in reading, writing, and speaking the 
English language. 

The progress made by the pupils where this latter instruction 
is given is a little short of marvelous. One German fifty-four 
years of age, with no knowledge of the English language what- 
ever, was able at the end of three months’ time to carry ona 
limited conversation in English with his teacher, and understand 
readily the most commonly used words and phrases. 

In the high school many difficulties attending the elementary 
grades are eliminated. Classification is rendered comparatively 
easy and systematic. The teachers are in general better qualified, 
and the results, on the whole, are more satisfactory. The fact 
that the high-school pupil understands the English language 
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enables both the teacher and his class to concentrate their ener- 
gies on the lesson, whereas the elementary teacher has to teach 
pupils who cannot only not understand him, but do not under- 
each other. 

English, history and civics, bookkeeping, stenography and 
typewriting, algebra, geometry, and mechanical drawing, together 
with a course in wood-turning and carpentry, are the subjects 
taught in the evening high schools. The most popular subjects 
seem to be stenography and typewriting, there being seventy- 
three in that class alone. 

The various occupations represented were clerks, machinists, 
office boys, printers, newsboys, mail-carriers, chemists, reporters, 
upholsterers, brewers, coachmen, and over a dozen others. It is 
evident, from a glance over the various occupations just enumer- 
ated, that the high schools also are at a disadvantage as regards 
regular attendance. The pupil is always expected to give his 
best efforts to his employer while at work during the day. More- 
over, he is also expected to have his lessons prepared every eve- 
ning, and is assigned additional work on this basis. Thus a 
lesson missed either through lack of preparation or non-attend- 
ance has oftentimes a very discouraging effect on the pupil, who 
can make it up again only by dint of hard work. 

Notwithstanding, however, the many disadvantages under 
which the pupil of the evening school must necessarily labor, the 
work done by the hard-working and self-sacrificing pupil has 
often enabled him to pass the college-entrance examinations as 
creditably as his brother in the day school. Indeed, the success 
of the evening school is primarily due to this intense earnestness, 
whereby pleasures and luxuries are sacrificed in order to secure 
an education. The very fact that many of the pupils are willing 
to forego the different places of amusement for the sake of attend- 
ing these evening sessions speaks more eloquently than words of 
the moral influence of the schools. It is one of the most hope- 
ful sign of the times when those pupils of our foreign element 
desert the saloons and dance-halls in order that they may improve 
the opportunity of learning the English language, and becoming 
acquainted with our customs and forms of government. 
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Whenever an agency can exert such influence in such a practi- 
cable way, with so little expenditure of money, it would seem 
reasonable that it should be given the greatest study and atten- 
tion to secure the best results obtainable. The evening schools 
of Cleveland have accomplished this, and thereby deserve to be 
placed in the foreground of our attention, if not on an equal 
footing with the day schools. The evening schools, if rightly 
managed, are destined to be one of the greatest agencies for 
Americanizing our foreign element, and producing the very best 


citizens from the raw material. 
F. H. REeEbD. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 


EVERYTHING that Mr. Michael E, Sadler writes is interesting, but espe- 
cially so is his latest report concerning the educational opportunities of the 
. city of Sheffield. It will be remembered by many of our 

HE EQUIPMENT OF 

A BOY ABOUT TO readers that Mr. Sadler was the editor of the eleven volumes 
ENTER A TECHNICAL of reports upon education at home and abroad issued from 
— the Bureau of Special Enquiry, the intelligence branch of the 
Education Department of England. He is now professor of the history 
and administration of education in the Victoria University of Manchester. In 
this exhaustive and eminently practical report he examines thoroughly into 
the present conditions of education in the city, and suggests ways and means 
of improving these conditions without doing violence to tradition or incurring 
unnecessary expense. One of the most interesting of his suggestions concerns 
the place of technical education, a most important phase of effort in that great 
manufacturing center. He would establish a central secondary school with a 
well-planned curriculum of studies extending over the years from twelve to 
sixteen. In no class in this school should there be more than thirty pupils, 
and individual work should be encouraged. Both girls and boys are to be 
provided for, but with a slightly different curriculum. This school, on the 
boys’ side, is to aim at preparing boys for entering the technical school at the 
age of sixteen. The following level of attainment is expected at the end of 
these four years: He should have a good command over his mother-tongue, 
and should have gained an interest in the broad outlines of history, with a 
closer knowledge of the lives and deeds of some well-chosen national and 
other heroes, and have read and learned by heart a good deal of first-rate 
English poetry and some English prose. It is to be expected that most of 
this foundation will have been laid in the primary school, but the secondary 
school should aim at sustaining and developing, as far as time allows, the 
boy’s interest in history and good literature, and at practicing him in power 
of fit expression in his mother-tongue. 

Then he should have a sound grasp of elementary mathematics. The 
methods of teaching this subject should be made as practical as possible, and 
the boys should be made to see the practical value and application of what 
they learn. Mr. Sadler touches the vital point when he suggests that the 
way by which success may come in this respect is through close and friendly 
conferences, steadily sustained, between the mathematical teachers at the 
secondary school and at the technical school, so that the same sfzri¢ of teach- 
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ing may prevail in both institutions. He emphasizes the danger of allowing 
mediocre mathematical teaching in the early stages of a boy’s educational 
career, and makes a plea for teaching on the best modern lines. This is, of 
course, specially necessary in a city like Sheffield, but is applicable to all 
places; and too often we forget that mathematics are the foundation of 
applied science. 

Then a boy entering this technical school should be able to read, to speak, 
and to write simple French with intelligence and accuracy. He will find 
French very helpful to him in his technical studies, and if in later years he 
has to travel on business, the power of speaking French will be a valuable 
possession and by no means without its bearing on business success. Again, 
a boy understands his own language much more thoroughly when he has 
another to compare with it. Mr. Sadler thinks that a well-organized and 
really well-staffed modern secondary school can give a boy fair command 
over one foreign language in the course of a curriculum extending over the 
four years from twelve to sixteen and suggests that there ought to be at least 
one lesson a day to accomplish successfully this desired result. 

The remaining part of the curriculum should be made up of physical 
science (not forgetting first-hand study of nature), drawing, some manual 
training, geography, physical training, and vocal music, Like the practical 
man that he is, Mr. Sadler recognizes that this is a curriculum that will need 
careful and systematic attention, and perhaps will require thirty-one lessons 
a week. He believes that it can be done, and as the curriculum is simple in 
scope, he sets up the standard of absolute efficiency. What the boys learn 
they are to learn thoroughly, for mastery is the secret of intellectual advance. 
If this is done, the work of the technical school will be productive at 
every stage. 


It is natural to desire to know what others think of us—especially if we 
have any reason for thinking that the opinion will be a favorable one. The 
Mosely Commission has been on a more or less personally con- 
ducted tour of various educational centers in this country, and 
the members have been telling the folks at home what they thought of the 
young nation over seas and of its efforts to develop efficient citizens. One 
of the most interesting of the reports is that given by Mr. Papillon in that 
young and vigorous journal Schoo/ which is the latest recruit to educational 
journalism in England. He says that in America one sees education in the 
making —a vigorous, alert, intelligent people firmly believing in the impor- 
tance of education of every grade for the well-being of their country, giving 
freely of their substance to promote it, ready to try every likely and unlikely 
experiment in the quest of a high ideal ; committing many mistakes, confessing 
many failures, but never despairing of ultimate success; a people whose atti- 
tude toward the whole question of national education is a valuable object- 
lesson for Englishmen. 


As OTHERS SEE US 
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The first general impression made upon Mr. Papillon was the willingness 
to spend money upon education, and the universal belief in it as necessary for 
the well-being of the nation. It was natural that the absence of the “religious 
difficulty’’ should impress him greatly, as that question is so prominently 
before the people of England. The great advantage that he sees in this is 
that educational issues can be discussed and settled, and educational experi- 
ments tried, on educational grounds alone. It is not so much indifference 
about religion as real earnestness about education. 

Again, the eminently practical and popular character of the education 
impressed him. The greatness of the problem confronting the elementary 
schools each year, with the heterogeneous elements that appear with the 
annual opening, made him sympathize with the efforts we are making to teach 
patriotism and some knowledge of civic duty, whatever else may be lacking. 
The high schools were interesting because they provide for the education of 
both sexes. We may expect that concerning the secondary education more 
acute criticism will be given, as it is more familiar ground for most of the 
commissioners, and we are not surprised that many of them ventured the 
opinion that we attempted many things, but did few of them really well. 
The temptation is to compare the students in our high schools with those in 
the English schools of corresponding grade. There is just enough likeness 
between the two kinds of secondary education to tempt comparison; and just 
enough unlikeness to prevent any legitimate comparison. But, as Kipling 
says, “that is another story,’’ and we leave this subject of comparison of 
unlike things until some other time and simply record the fact that certain of 
the commissioners thought that the average standard reached by the highest 
classes is below that of corresponding pupils in English schools. The striking 
exception that Mr. Papillon noted was in the teaching of English. He was 
surprised to hear a lesson which seemed to him more like a friendly talk and 
interchange of thoughts between teacher and pupil —the sort of thing with a 
class that an Eton boy or Oxford undergraduate gets with a good private 
tutor —and it seemed to him that such teaching must be an excellent mental 
discipline for immature thought and expression. 

The essential difference he noted between secondary education in the two 
countries is that in England the schools cater for a select few, and in the 
manufacture of the most highly finished product they are well in the van; in 
America the high schools cater for the whole people, and aim to give an equal 
chance of a sound, rather than a showy education to every boy or girl, irre- 
spective of class, creed, or fortune. In England the provision of secondary 
education at a moderate charge is at present precarious, intermittent, and in 
many places nonexistent, while in America a good secondary education at the 
public cost is within the reach of practically every citizen. Mr. Papillon thinks 
that in America, while the intellectual needs of the average citizen are well 
provided for, there is not perhaps enough attention paid to the training of 
special ability. He therefore thinks that in England there is a better educa- 
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tion given to the few who can profit by it, but that there is a neglect of the 
great mass of ordinary minds. He closes his interesting sketch by recom- 
mending high schools of the American type, or at least of the American 
spirit, for England. 


THE examinations of this board, which are recognized by almost all the 
colleges of this country, will be held this year from Monday to Saturday, 
—_— inclusive, of the week beginning June 20. In the nus#tber of 
OF THE CoLLEge _ papers set the old-time curriculum is still prominent, as there 
ENTRANCE BOARD ‘are seven papers in mathematics, six in Greek, and twelve 
in Latin. The large number in the classics may easily be explained by the 
effort made by the board to satisfy the requirements of different colleges, some 
of which will not be content without Sallust, while others require Ovid, and 
still others the Ec/ogues and Georgics of Virgil. One of the best results of 
this common examination is the gradual decline in the number of these con- 
flicting conditions that make the work of the high-school teacher so difficult. 
There are three papers in French, the same in German, two in English, and 
one in Spanish. In history there are four papers—a decrease from the 
previous years; and one each in chemistry, botany, physics, geography and 
drawing. 


THE new textile school at Fall River, Mass., was opened a few weeks ago 
amid imposing ceremonies. There is no occasion when with greater ease 
men of national prominence can be brought together than 


pom when an educational institution is to be dedicated or is cele- 
IN THE EAST brating some anniversary of that dedication, This is the 


third institution of its kind erected in Massachusetts since a 
state law made mill schools possible with financial assistance from the state. 
The building is 146 feet long by 72 feet wide, of stone and brick, three 
stories high, with a basement, and equipped with offices and schoolrooms, 
and with the machinery necessary to a cotton factory in operation. Those 
who desire to operate mills can learn in this school, as well as those who 
expect to work in the mills, and the teaching in both departments is technical 
and scientific. 

The value of the plant is $180,000. Of this, $50,000 in money or in 
property was given by private citizens, The engine-room, card-room, 
breaker, and chemical departments are in the basement. On the first floor 
is an exhibition room, which will be of special interest to visitors; the offices 
also, and the machinéry for picking and carding are on this floor, The 
weaving department with three schoolrooms occupy the second floor, while 
the slashing, spooling, and winding departments are on the third floor. 

One can easily understand the necessity for such a school if he realizes 
that the mill business of Fall River amounts to $50,000,000 in value, held by 
10,000 stockholders. It is a city of about 120,000 inhabitants, with over 
3,000,000 spindles running, thus making it the foremost textile manufacturing 
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city in the western hemisphere. _ Colonel Carroll D. Wright in his address at 
the dedication illustrated the developing power of man by saying that the 
time has arrived when 75 cents’ worth of iron can be converted into $180 
worth of table cutlery, $6,800 worth of needles, $30,000 worth of buttons, 
$200,000 worth of watch springs, twice the value in hair springs, or into 
multiplied suins for other and finer steel articles. He ended his address with 
the significant sentence: ‘“ Pauperism and crime decrease with increased 
skill in labor.” 


A BILL has been introduced into the Rhode Island legislature to abolish 
the present large school committee of the city of Providence. This is not 
done in a moment of enthusiasm, for during many years the 
pry ot cna people. of this city have been agitating reform and studying 
ScHoot Boaro loca the methods of other cities. The new school committee will 
be composed of five members; the term of office is five years, 
although, of course, the first members elected next November will retire at 
the end of one, two, three, four, and five years, according to the number of 
votes received. The board is to serve without pay, and no member is eligible 
to appointment or employment by the board, who is interested directly or 
indirectly in any contract made with the board. The board is authorized to 
elect a superintendent of schools, and fix his compensation and term of office. 
Teachers are to be appointed by him subject to the approval of the board, 
but he is to have the power to suspend or dismiss teachers. 


Our readers will remember that in the number devoted to school archi- 
tecture Mr. Wharton gave us a very interesting account of the progress in 
— the building of high schools in New York city. At the time 
CLINTON HIGH of writing the plans of the DeWitt Clinton High School were 
SCHOOL OF being changed on account of a successful movement for a site 
a up town. These plans have now been adopted and 
the contract let. The new school will follow the successful H plan of the 
elementary schools of that city, will contain a sub-basement or cellar, a base- 
ment, and above this five stories and an attic. In the sub-basement will be 
placed the heating and ventilating apparatus and space for cold storage. 
The main floor of the auditorium, together with the gymnasium, natatorium, 
and locker-rooms, will occupy the greater part of the basement. The first 
floor will contain the gallery and upper part of the auditorium, the offices for 
the principal and his clerks, and for the superintendents and drawing-rooms. 
The second floor will be assigned to the biological laboratories, library, 
drawing- and class-rooms, and a small gymnasium. On the third floor 
laboratories for physics will be added to those for biology, which are directly 
above those already noted as being on the second floor. On the fourth floor 
there will be a study hall and library in addition to the class-rooms, and on 
the fifth floor laboratories for chemistry. The lunch-room is in the attic. 
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The building has been designed somewhat after the style of the Flemish 
Renaissance, with large gables and dormers in the fronts, covered by high- 
pitched roofs. The foyer and entrances will be finished in marble, and the 
walls and ceilings of the auditorium with ornamented plaster work. 

Accommodations for about four thousand pupils will be provided; every 
room will have outside light, and in no case be provided with less than 150 
square feet of window openings. Ample stairways and elevators will be pro- 
vided, and altogether this ought to be one of the best school buildings in our 
country. The total cost for general construction will be $650,400, which is 
moderate when the number of pupils is taken into consideration. This means 
that the cost is about $230 per pupil. The high school at Springfield, Mass., 
one of the most beautiful in the East, cost $523 per pupil, and the schools in 
Boston about $461, $476, and $552. 


